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Foreword 


From  necessity  rather  than  from  choice  this  book  is  written  in 
the  spirit  of  the  casual  amateur.  The  writer  lacks  the  special- 
ized learning  essential  to  the  making  of  any  appraisal  of  the 
material  contents  of  our  great  museums.  To  some  extent  he  has 
played  the  part  of  an  educational  guinea  pig  subjected  to  a  brief 
experiment  in  popular  psychology.  The  major  metropolitan 
museums  opened  their  doors  to  him  with  cordial  hospitality; 
they  showed  him  their  treasures  and  discussed  their  scientific 
and  aesthetic  researches  with  considerable  patience.  The  stimu- 
lating contact  with  the  concrete  body  of  learning  housed  in  our 
museums  constituted  a  memorable  personal  experience.  Privi- 
leges of  this  character,  however,  usually  carry  with  them  cor- 
responding duties,  and  in  this  instance  the  duty  seems  to  be  the 
application  of  museum  lore  to  adult  education— a  field  to  which 
the  writer  might  be  courteously  relegated. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  an  attempt  is  made  to  an- 
swer the  question  as  to  the  educational  values  that  may  be 
derived  by  the  ordinary  adult  citizen  from  the  existence  and 
functioning  of  our  metropolitan  museums.  The  evidence  pre- 
sented is  necessarily  limited,  the  writer  having  assumed  the  role 
of  representative  citizen  in  his  proper  person.  Conclusions  and 
suggestions  are  accordingly  put  forward  merely  as  tentative  find- 


ings  subject  to  revision  in  the  light  of  fuller  and  more  scientific 
study.  Despite  the  incomplete  nature  of  the  survey,  the  need  for 
raising  the  questions  discussed  in  this  volume  is  self-evident. 
During  the  last  decade  museums  have  developed  their  collec- 
tions into  powerful  instruments  for  the  potential  enlightenment 
of  the  general  public.  The  fact  that  this  enlightenment  has  re- 
mained to  a  considerable  extent  potential  rather  than  actual  is 
hardly  the  fault  of  the  vigorous,  enterprising  minds  who  have 
played  their  parts  as  officials  and  trustees  in  the  renaissance  of 
the  educational  museum.  The  fault,  if  fault  there  be,  lies  in  the 
failure  of  the  community  to  make  active  use  of  the  generous 
facilities  for  increased  learning  painstakingly  provided  through 
improvements  in  museum  technique. 

To  place  blame  on  the  community  at  large  is,  however,  to  take 
aim  at  too  generous  a  target;  it  is  a  sport  akin  to  the  passion  of 
Don  Quixote  for  tilting  at  windmills.  Where  educational  instru- 
ments are  misapplied  or  neglected  the  failure  must  be  credited 
to  faulty  organization,  and  organization  is  always  the  responsi- 
bility of  some  definite  group  or  groups.  The  first  step,  then,  in 
the  task  of  unlocking  the  storehouses  of  museum  learning  so 
that  the  general  public  may  find  entry  and  nourishment  is  to 
fix  responsibility  for  educational  organization  on  specific  bodies. 
In  this  connection  there  are  innumerable  groups  within  a  great 
city  claiming  the  right  to  train  citizens  in  one  or  more  aspects 
of  our  many  sided  culture.  Professional  and  scientific  societies, 
art  groups,  patriotic  clubs,  trade  associations,  and  trade  unions, 
all  hold  themselves  out  as  interpreters  of  specialized  skills  to 
their  members.  In  many  cases  they  are  even  granted  special 
privileges  in  the  fields  of  law  and  taxation  because  of  such 
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claims.  The  community  has  certainly  the  right  to  demand  that 
these  bodies  make  every  effort  to  fulfill  their  functions  through 
the  use  of  the  most  efficient  educational  instruments  at  their 
disposal.  The  museums,  as  representative  educational  instru- 
ments, have  also  the  right  to  expect  that  their  skilled  techniques 
of  exhibition,  and  their  staffs  of  able  and  learned  men  will  be 
fully  exploited  by  these  specialized  bodies  seeking  educational 
nourishment  for  their  members.  It  would  be  misleading  to  pre- 
tend that  the  writer  has  unearthed  any  satisfactory  evidence  of 
educational  cooperation  of  this  character  lying  at  the  basis  of  the 
cultural  training  of  adult  citizens  in  the  City  of  New  York.  In 
strict  fact,  the  material  gathered  in  the  following  chapters  gen- 
erally resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  questions  as  to  why  such  a 
union  of  sound  learning  and  popular  dissemination  has  not  yet 
been  achieved  in  the  various  fields  examined. 

The  final  answers  to  these  questions,  the  writer  suspects,  may 
tap  deeper  and  wider  fields  than  those  of  educational  organiza- 
tion. The  ignorance  of  the  general  public,  the  maintenance  of 
popular  myths  and  ill-informed  prejudices  is  a  weapon  of  social 
control  by  no  means  confined  to  European  and  Asiatic  dictator- 
ships. Even  under  American  democracy  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  effectively  barred  from  obtaining  an  accurate  and  impartial 
understanding  of  certain  limited  fields  of  cultural  life.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  these  fields— medicine  and  law  may  be  cited  as 
examples— the  maintenance  of  a  legal  monopoly  of  learning  in 
the  hands  of  privileged  groups  is  probably  to  the  public  advan- 
tage. The  practice  of  creating  vested  interests  in  knowledge, 
however,  is  spreading  with  alarming  speed.  The  preservation  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life  requires  that  we  examine  with  rigor- 
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ous  care  the  credentials  of  any  social  group  that  may  claim  a 
monopoly  or  near  monopoly  in  the  dissemination  of  any  type  of 
specialized  knowledge  to  the  general  public. 

It  is  for  reasons  of  this  nature  that  this  study  commences  the 
exploration  of  one  of  the  great  instrumentalities  of  popular 
education  that  lies  ready  to  the  hands  of  determined  and  en- 
lightened groups  who  might  seek  to  establish  a  true  program  of 
adult  education  in  their  specific  fields.  Our  great  metropolitan 
museums  have  educational  offerings  to  make  that  can  only  be 
conveyed  to  their  proper  recipients,  the  general  public,  through 
the  ingenuity  and  energy  of  every  group  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  adult  education.  The  following  pages  are  designed  to  incite 
men  and  women  to  this  task  in  the  hope  that  a  scanty  survey  of 
the  subject  will  suffice  to  disclose  possibilities  that  stand  as  a 
challenge  to  clear-cut  social  duties.  The  democratic  ideal  of 
equal  cultural  opportunities  for  all  citizens  is,  after  all,  the 
heart  and  backbone  of  the  adult  educational  movement.  When 
groups  possessing  social  or  economic  power  fail  to  fulfill  their 
educational  responsibilities  to  the  common  man,  democracy  is 
betrayed  to  the  extent  of  their  neglect.  In  the  past,  educational 
instrumentalities  have  been  left  very  much  to  themselves  to 
approach  the  public  and  try  and  tempt  the  heedless  masses  with 
their  wares.  The  need  for  a  common  educational  effort  joined 
in  by  all  responsible  groups  in  the  community  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  distant  ideal  remote  from  the  practical  world  of 
economic  and  political  necessities. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  our  comfortable,  com- 
placent assurance  of  the  stability  of  democratic  institutions  has 
received  many  rude  shocks.  We  have  discovered  to  our  surprise 
that  democracy  is  still  something  that  has  to  be  fought  for,  in- 
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stead  of  a  mere  heirloom  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors. 
It  is  also  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that  public  enlight- 
enment through  the  careful  processes  of  continuous  education 
is  the  truest  safeguard  of  popular  liberties.  Adult  education  has 
become  the  pressing  duty  of  the  statesman,  the  businessman, 
and  the  trade  unionist,  as  well  as  the  official  task  of  the  scholar 
and  the  educational  administrator.  It  might  even  be  said  that 
the  principal  difference  now  existing  between  democratic  and 
dictatorial  regimes  is  that  the  former  strive  to  make  liberty 
workable  through  popular  education  while  the  latter  seek  to 
make  liberty  untenable  through  propaganda.  In  any  case,  we 
have  now  come  to  realize  that  adult  education  is  a  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  necessity  and  not  merely  an  intellectual  diver- 
sion or  a  philosophical  ideal.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  practical 
instruments  of  popular  education,  among  which  museums  play 
a  foremost  part,  must  receive  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  every 
type  of  organized  group  that  proclaims  a  democratic  faith.  Edu- 
cational negligence  has  become  a  social  crime  equivalent  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  automobile  driver  who  fails  to  use  his  head- 
lights on  a  darkened  highway. 

The  interest  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion in  the  educational  and  social  significance  of  the  work  of 
museums  extends  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  this  slight 
study.  In  the  coming  year  a  further  study  probably  will  be 
made  covering  the  relations  of  adult  education  to  museums 
throughout  the  country.  If  this  preliminary  work  serves  to  raise 
questions  for  the  fuller  consideration  of  museum  officials  and 
educational  bodies  in  the  course  of  a  further  study,  its  purpose 
will  have  been  well  achieved. 

T.  R.  Adam 
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The  Purpose  of  Museums 


The  habit  of  collection  has  proved  of  considerable  value  in 
building  civilization.  In  general,  collections  must  be  exhib- 
ited to  be  enjoyed,  even  by  their  possessors.  They  represent  the 
concrete  efforts  of  skilled  enthusiasts  to  share  their  discoveries 
with  the  majority  of  their  fellows.  The  gathering  and  conserv- 
ing of  material  things  in  the  fields  of  art  and  science  and  history 
correspond  to  the  maintenance  of  tradition  in  social  life.  Mod- 
ern culture  becomes  intelligible  only  when  viewed  against  the 
background  of  past  achievements.  It  is  the  collector's  instinct 
in  mankind  we  must  thank  for  immobilizing  artistic  and  sci- 
entific records  in  the  wasteful  flux  of  time. 

The  art  of  collection  has  been  well  developed  in  our  metropo- 
lis, wealth,  science,  and  taste  joining  hands  to  give  New  York 
an  unequaled  endowment.  Public  access  to  stored  riches  has 
been  generously  provided.  The  practice  of  private  acquisition 
of  cultural  treasures  has  never  degenerated  as  in  Europe  into  a 
matter  of  class  grandiloquence.  In  the  case  of  the  American 
collector  private  gain  has  almost  invariably  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lic good  through  a  custom  of  free  exhibition.  On  account  of 
this  generosity,  as  well  as  through  the  skill  and  taste  of  profes- 
sional collectors,  New  York  has  overcome  the  handicap  of  its 
location  in  a  new  continent.  Though  it  could  never  hope  to 


rival  the  least  of  European  capitals  in  possession  of  inherited 
treasures,  the  magnet  of  its  wealth  and  the  democratic  spirit  of 
its  culture  have  given  its  inhabitants  opportunities  to  enjoy  the 
concrete  records  of  our  civilization  on  a  scale  unknown  else- 
where. 

To  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  money  value  of  the  contents 
of  our  museums  would  be  an  intellectual  vulgarism.  Individual 
art  objects  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  market  place,  but 
collections  created  to  illustrate  the  achievements  of  man's  hand 
and  eye  lie  outside  the  field  of  exchange.  The  skill  of  collection 
is  a  true  skill,  binding  separate  objects  into  a  new  unity  with 
added  value  in  terms  of  the  objective.  When  the  purpose  is 
enrichment  of  the  public  mind,  the  measuring  rod  lies  in  the 
intangible  sphere  of  educational  and  spiritual  values.  After  all, 
no  one  has  yet  estimated  the  worth  of  a  major  poet  to  mankind 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  though  individual  manuscripts 
may  be  stamped  with  a  cash  price.  In  the  case  of  scientific  col- 
lections, money  symbols  are  even  more  misleading.  A  great  col- 
lection is  a  service  to  society  as  free  from  the  rules  of  demand 
and  supply  as  the  service  of  law. 

The  conception  of  a  museum  as  something  that  can  be  bought 
with  money  is  common  but  misleading.  The  part  that  surplus 
wealth  plays  in  forming  a  collection  is  obvious,  yet  it  is  very  far 
from  accounting  for  the  whole  accomplishment.  There  are  three 
factors  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  true  museum  and  none 
of  them  can  be  held  to  dominate  the  others.  In  the  first  place, 
there  must  be  a  dedication  of  either  private  or  public  funds 
without  any  hope  of  economic  return.  In  the  second  place,  a 
concentration  of  many-sided  scholarship  and  imaginative  skill 
is  essential.  In  the  third  place,  some  measure  of  organization  on 


the  part  of  the  general  public  is  required  in  order  to  bring 
the  collections  into  effective  contact  with  our  cultural  outlook. 
These  necessary  factors  are  contributed  by  various  groups  repre- 
senting economic  and  intellectual  leadership  in  the  community. 

The  responsibility  of  the  general  public  in  building  our 
centers  of  visual  learning  is  likely  to  be  ignored.  It  is  more 
dramatic  to  interpret  museums  in  terms  of  the  satiated  rich 
seeking  some  outlet  for  conspicuous  expenditure.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
mass  of  the  people  who  choose  the  easy  way  of  contributing  to 
museums  in  terms  of  money  grants  taken  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. Neither  through  their  government  representatives  nor 
through  self-organization  do  they  make  effective  efforts  to  con- 
tribute to  the  scholarship  and  imaginative  eagerness  that  are 
necessary  to  make  the  museum  a  living  force  for  public  enlight- 
enment. In  the  history  of  the  older  museums,  autonomous  socie- 
ties, representing  cross  sections  of  the  public,  supplied  not  only 
the  funds  but  also  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  essential  to  the  life 
of  an  institution.  Through  economic  and  social  causes  unknown 
to  the  writer,  these  self-organized  groupings  of  democratic  cul- 
ture have  withered  away,  leaving  professional  scholars  to  win 
support  for  museums  from  the  intellectually  responsible  section 
of  the  rich  and  from  the  indifferent  taxpayer. 

The  record  of  the  wealthy  in  contributing  to  the  instruments 
of  visual  culture  in  Metropolitan  New  York  is  worthy  of  some 
consideration.  Casual  largess  has  been  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  A  surprising  proportion  of  leisured  men  and  women 
have  equipped  themselves  in  the  fields  of  science  and  art  and 
history  to  contribute  services  to  our  culture.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  natural  talent  for  this  type  of  work  is  no  greater 
proportionately  among  the  wealthy  than  among  any  other 


group.  The  labor  and  enthusiasm  required  to  master  a  cultural 
technique,  in  general,  have  sprung  from  a  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility. A  monograph  on  the  contributions  of  wealthy  amateurs 
in  New  York  to  the  causes  of  art  and  the  sciences  would  provide 
a  useful  side  light  for  social  judgments.  If  great  wealth  is  carry- 
ing a  disproportionate  burden  of  the  essential  amateur  spirit  in 
cultural  achievement,  the  fact  should  be  known.  The  middle 
and  lower  income  groups  in  the  community  can  not  afford  to 
sulk  in  their  tents.  If  they  are  failing  to  make  use  of  existing 
opportunities  or  to  create  opportunities  for  cultural  participa- 
tion, they  must  inevitably  decline  into  intellectual  slavery.  It  is 
dangerous  to  permit  the  discipline  of  cultural  activities  to  lie 
dormant  until  the  coming  of  some  economic  new  dawn.  History 
suggests  that  groups  of  people  who  have  become  dependent  on 
others  for  the  qualities  of  civilization  are  used  and  treated  as 
serfs  under  any  political  dispensation. 

Though  we  can  not  estimate  the  importance  of  museum  col- 
lections in  terms  of  cash  values,  we  may  still  find  some  indica- 
tion of  the  worth  set  by  the  public  on  these  institutions  through 
the  amount  the  community  has  contributed  toward  adequate 
buildings.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1930,  twenty-seven  public 
museum  buildings  in  the  State  of  New  York  represented  a 
capital  investment  of  $24,io3,ooo.x  The  aggregate  income  of 
public  museums  throughout  the  whole  country  in  1930  has 
been  calculated  by  Laurence  V.  Coleman  as  approximately 

xNo  figures  are  available  for  building  expenditures  during  the  years 
1930-37,  though  this  has  been  a  vigorous  period  of  growth,  financed  in  some 
cases  by  funds  provided  by  the  Public  Works  Administration.  The  figures 
cited  above  are  taken  from  Laurence  V.  Coleman's  Recent  Progress  and  Con- 
dition of  Museums.  Chap.  XXII,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United 
States  1928-1930.  U.  S.  Gov't.  Bulletin,  1931.  No.  20. 


$15,000,000.  The  State  of  New  York  leads  the  field  with  eight 
out  of  the  hundred  and  one  institutions  within  its  borders  in  an 
income  class  of  over  $100,000.  At  least  two  of  the  New  York  City 
museums,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  receive  annual  incomes  from  all 
sources  of  over  $1,000,000. 

The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  the  return  that 
is  being  given  by  this  concentration  of  wealth.  The  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York  is  more  richly  endowed  in  the  material  sense 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  It  is  proper  to  ask  whether 
or  not  there  are  cultural  resultants  to  be  found  only  in  this  area 
arising  from  the  existence  of  a  superior  body  of  museums. 

In  the  first  place,  large  museums,  whether  of  science  or  art, 
act  as  centers  for  research  scholarship.  Curators  still  function 
under  an  ancient  title  which  implies  mere  guardianship,  though 
in  reality  they  occupy  far  more  important  posts.  They  are  dis- 
coverers rather  than  curators,  doing  the  work  of  explorers  in 
their  special  field  of  knowledge  as  well  as  preserving  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past.  The  public  hears  only  of  the  more  dramatic 
episodes  in  museum  scholarship— the  excavation  of  ancient  cities 
and  the  uncovering  of  the  bones  of  dinosaurs.  The  daily  work, 
however,  in  less  sensational  branches  of  the  sciences  and  arts 
sets  standards  of  scholarship  indispensable  to  our  cultural  prog- 
ress. Pure  research  is  probably  fostered  more  generously  in  the 
large  museums  than  in  the  universities.  The  museum  scholar 
has  the  firsthand  material  with  which  to  work  and  is  rarely  dis- 
tracted by  teaching  responsibilities.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  curious 
reflection  on  a  materialistic  culture  that  our  finest  research 
scholars  have  had  to  assume  the  role  of  curators  of  objective 
collections. 


The  relative  importance  of  practical  scholarship  in  the  life  of 
a  great  museum  is  well  illustrated  by  the  recent  publication  of  a 
ten-year  development  program  by  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  trustees  of  this  institution  have  decided 
that  a  further  $10,000,000  endowment  is  required  to  meet  an- 
nual expenses.  They  propose  to  divide  the  income  from  this 
sum  on  a  basis  of  forty-seven  per  cent  for  study,  research,  and 
publication;  three  per  cent  for  collections  and  field  work;  four- 
teen per  cent  for  exhibition  and  preparation;  thirteen  per  cent 
for  education;  and  twenty-three  per  cent  for  administration, 
operation,  and  maintenance. 

The  results  of  scientific  and  artistic  research  carried  on  by 
great  museums  located  in  New  York  City  can  not  be  said  to  be 
primarily  a  matter  of  local  importance.  They  may  not  even  be 
listed  as  an  exclusive  national  benefit,  for  the  field  of  free 
scholarship  is  still  world  wide,  despite  recent  efforts  of  bigoted 
rulers  to  partition  the  kingdom  of  learning.  The  inhabitants 
of  New  York,  however,  do  draw  special  advantages  from  the 
physical  residence  of  leading  research  scholars  in  their  midst. 
Even  though  no  organized  teaching  responsibilities  are  ac- 
cepted, great  scholarship  always  acts  as  a  centrifugal  force  for 
intellectual  stimulation  and  curiosity.  If  the  fascination  of  the 
natural  sciences  or  a  longing  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
fine  arts  seizes  any  resident  of  New  York  City,  the  opportunities 
to  associate  with  groups  that  can  help  him  to  satisfy  these  ambi- 
tions are  probably  greater  in  his  own  metropolitan  area  than 
anywhere  else.  Of  course,  it  takes  considerable  pertinacity  and 
intellectual  enthusiasm  to  attach  oneself  even  to  the  outskirts 
of  research  scholarship.  The  proportion  of  inhabitants  of  a 
modern  city  willing  to  make  this  effort  is  microscopic.  None  the 
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less  the  fanatic  amateur  is  an  essential  leaven  for  the  lump  of 
our  mercantile  culture. 

Research  scholarship,  however  ready  to  welcome  the  coopera- 
tion of  amateur  enthusiasts,  must  always  constitute  an  aristoc- 
racy of  effort.  If  the  general  public  is  to  draw  cultural  benefits 
from  the  existence  of  great  learning  within  museum  walls,  it 
must  create  some  organization  to  filter  the  achievements  of 
scholarship  down  to  the  level  of  its  own  needs.  In  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  this  type  of  organization  was 
provided  by  cultural  societies  of  great  vitality.  In  these  group- 
ings the  intellectual  leadership  of  the  scholar  was  disseminated 
through  all  classes  and  types  of  men  engaging  in  cultural  ac- 
tivity according  to  the  limits  of  their  temperaments  and  powers. 
The  social  pressure  that  made  some  form  of  cultural  participa- 
tion almost  obligatory  for  ambitious  people  appears  to  have 
changed  its  direction  toward  the  petty  fields  of  sport  and  enter- 
tainment. The  Linnaean  societies  and  pre-Raphaelite  groups  of 
our  grandfathers  have  been  replaced  by  our  country  clubs  and 
bridge  parties. 

During  the  last  decade  the  museum  has  rallied  all  its  powers 
to  overcome  the  lethargy  of  the  public  toward  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  art  and  science.  In  the  days  when  it  was  fashionable  to 
have  a  mind  of  one's  own,  to  explore  the  outskirts  of  science 
or  art  with  the  aid  of  an  independent  intelligence,  the  halls  of 
a  museum  were  used  by  the  general  public  as  a  private  labora- 
tory or  art  gallery.  Visitors  brought  an  interest  already  sharp- 
ened to  a  study  of  the  exhibits.  Questions  of  arrangement  and 
setting  were  of  secondary  importance.  With  the  dying  of  public 
curiosity  in  personal  study  and  the  almost  religious  acceptance 
of  the  rounded  dogmas  of  intellectual  authority,  the  museum 
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entered  a  period  of  twilight  gloom.  Its  visitors  were  easily  sat- 
isfied with  the  secondhand  authority  of  books  and  lectures;  a 
display  of  firsthand  material  puzzled  their  docile  minds.  Hav- 
ing lost  their  personal  interest  in  questioning  and  experiment- 
ing, an  array  of  objects  that  would  have  proved  challenging  to 
their  forbears  became  meaningless  and  irritating. 

The  task  of  the  museum  has  been  to  arouse  once  more  public 
appreciation  of  firsthand  material,  to  create  understanding  of 
the  original  sources  of  learning.  To  do  this,  exhibits  have  had 
to  be  made  dramatic  and  colorful  in  their  own  rights.  Our  word- 
drugged  minds  have  had  to  be  lured  into  contemplating  things 
as  concrete  objects.  If  a  visitor  walks  through  a  gallery,  say  of 
ancient  sculpture,  and  forms  firsthand  impressions  of  the  beauty 
or  ugliness  of  the  objects  and  of  the  character  of  the  people 
depicted,  he  has  made  a  personal  judgment  on  a  cultural  matter. 
Whether  he  perceives  truth  or  error,  he  has  engaged  in  inde- 
pendent thinking  about  basic  materials.  This  effort  runs  con- 
trary to  the  modern  trend  where  specialization  is  all-important 
and  the  average  person  finds  it  more  convenient  to  accept  second- 
or  even  fifthhand  information  about  original  facts.  It  is  tiring 
and  even  a  little  frightening  for  a  modern  city  dweller  to  be 
confronted  with  the  naked,  wordless  facts  that  lie  at  the  root  of 
our  cultural  assumptions. 

The  courage  and  skill  of  museum  officials  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years  have  brought  the  exhibition  of  objects  to  a  fine  art. 
To  some  extent  they  have  borrowed  the  technique  of  early 
religious  instruction;  their  material  has  been  dramatized,  creat- 
ing a  pageantry  of  objects  that  affects  the  mind  directly  through 
the  eye.  The  purpose  of  exhibition  always  must  be  to  stimulate 
the  visitor  to  make  judgments  of  his  own  concerning  original 
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material.  This  is  a  far  harder  task  than  to  load  a  docile  mind 
with  predigested  information  or  theories  in  neat  verbal  bundles. 
The  power  of  the  modern  museum  to  fascinate  millions  of 
visitors  annually  with  the  lure  of  the  original  object  is  a  vital 
part  of  our  educational  system.  If  critical  intelligence  is  to 
survive  in  a  civilization  flooded  by  propaganda  and  intellectual 
authoritarianism,  the  longing  for  firsthand  information  must 
be  kept  alive  in  some  quarter.  The  new  technique  of  museum 
exhibition  has  aroused  a  response  from  the  general  public  that 
proves  it  is  meeting  a  true  need  in  our  cultural  life. 

In  illustration  of  the  public  eagerness  to  profit  by  the  dramatic 
display  of  original  material,  the  attendance  figures  of  three  of 
our  largest  metropolitan  museums  may  be  cited.  In  the  year 
1936  approximately  2,500,000  persons  visited  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  over  1,000,000  visited  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  and  over  900,000  visited  the  Brooklyn 
Museums. 

The  large  museums  in  the  metropolis  have  now  reached  the 
stage  where  their  collections  and  the  buildings  necessary  to 
house  them  are  adequate  for  a  considerable  measure  of  public 
service.  A  choice  as  to  the  nature  of  this  service  has  to  be  made 
in  the  near  future.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  continuing 
responsibility  for  conservation  and  fine  scholarship,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  need  to  bring  about  the  greater  dissemination 
to  the  general  public  of  the  knowledge  enclosed  within  the 
museum's  walls. 

It  is  simple  enough  to  speak  of  the  function  of  the  museum  as 
primarily  educational,  but  this  term  is  too  wide  to  be  used  as  a 
practical  guide  to  action.  In  the  first  place,  should  the  museum 
be  content  to  supplement  already  existing  instruments  of  edu- 


cation— the  school,  the  university,  the  lecture  platform— preach- 
ing to  a  narrow  audience  of  the  enlightened,  or  should  it  declare 
itself  to  be  a  primary  institution  of  popular  education?  If  the 
latter  course  is  chosen,  differences  will  have  to  be  acknowledged 
between  the  formal  methods  of  oral  learning  and  the  visual  ap- 
proach of  the  museum  exhibit. 

A  period  of  experimental  growth  is  required,  therefore,  before 
the  museum  can  make  effective  contact  with  the  educational 
needs  of  the  public.  Techniques  for  new  processes  of  visual  learn- 
ing will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 
Minds  schooled  to  accept  secondhand  explanations  must  be 
shown  how  to  form  their  own  judgments  from  a  study  of  first- 
hand material.  The  rise  of  the  museum  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution can  not  take  place  without  upsetting  many  of  the  settled 
traditions  of  educational  practice.  The  original  object,  however 
dramatically  displayed  and  adequately  labeled,  is  the  relentless 
enemy  of  the  mass  mind.  It  appears  differently  to  every  individ- 
ual who  looks  upon  it,  demanding  an  independent  judgment  of 
its  merits.  Books  and  lectures  are  by  comparison  hypnotic  proc- 
esses of  education,  allowing  the  individual  to  submerge  his  own 
reason  in  a  common  judgment.  The  difficulty  of  recreating  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  independence  in  the  general  public  must 
not  be  underestimated.  The  tempo  of  technological  civilization 
makes  heavy  demands  on  mass  submission  to  authority  in  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  political  and  economic  fields. 

The  organization  of  the  millions  of  casual  visitors  to  metro- 
politan museums  into  groups  bent  on  the  continuous  pursuit  of 
learning  is  probably  too  great  a  task  for  the  unaided  resources 
of  the  museums.  Opportunities  for  a  new  style  of  learning  can 
and  are  being  presented  through  cleverly  arranged  exhibits. 
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The  effort  necessary  to  grasp  these  opportunities,  however, 
makes  organization  outside  the  museum  walls  essential.  The 
problem  is  one  of  the  public  use  of  well-equipped  institutions 
in  order  to  free  and  enrich  the  general  mind.  Societies  and 
groups  representing  the  natural  interest  divisions  of  the  citizen 
body  must  take  up  the  burden  of  organizing  homogeneous 
groupings  to  benefit  by  the  study  of  firsthand  material. 

In  the  last  resort,  the  museum  can  never  achieve  true  educa- 
tional rank  until  there  is  a  concerted  demand  for  the  type  of 
learning  that  it  alone  can  dispense.  Adult  education  in  a  democ- 
racy must  be  something  more  than  a  continuation  of  classroom 
discipline  or  a  benevolent  type  of  mass  propaganda.  The  leaders 
of  this  movement  who  are  seeking  to  make  a  place  for  free  minds 
in  our  technological  culture  might  well  consider  organizing 
around  the  museum.  Within  its  walls  scientific  and  artistic  facts, 
uncorrupted  by  authority  or  opinion,  are  available  to  all  who 
are  willing  to  make  the  effort  to  experience  them  through  direct 
sensory  perception. 
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The  Independent  Visitor 


The  principal  fact  known  to  museums  concerning  the  public's 
use  of  their  collections  is  that  a  certain  number  of  people 
enter  their  doors  every  day,  week,  month,  and  year.  The  statistics 
of  attendance  for  representative  museums  of  various  types 
throughout  the  country  have  been  brilliantly  analyzed  by  Paul 
M.  Rea  in  his  book,  The  Museum  and  the  Community.  Many 
practical  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  study  for  the  im- 
provement of  features  in  a  museum  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
maximum  attendance  according  to  the  locality  and  type  of  com- 
munity served.  From  the  educational  point  of  view,  however, 
attendance  statistics  at  a  museum  can  not  be  compared  with 
similar  figures  of  a  school  or  a  course  of  lectures.  We  are  aware 
roughly  of  the  processes  to  which  the  individual  is  submitted 
when  he  attends  an  institution  of  formal  learning.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  what  happens  to  the  crowds  that  stream  through  museum 
halls  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  slight. 

The  intellectual  and  physical  independence  of  the  museum 
visitor  makes  quantitative  measurement  of  his  cultural  proc- 
esses very  difficult.  This  is  somewhat  disheartening  to  pedagogi- 
cal experts  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  evidence  of  intellectual 
life  unless  it  can  be  illustrated  graphically  and  statistically.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  modern  desire  to  measure  intellectual  ad- 
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vancement  by  means  of  constant  examination  and  quantitative 
tests  has  reacted  on  the  type  of  cultural  fare  provided  by  schools, 
universities,  and  other  formal  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  pressure  of  classroom  discipline  for  the  pur- 
poses of  continual  measurement  hampers  the  desires  of  free 
adults  for  the  continuous  pursuit  of  learning  under  the  auspices 
of  formal  educational  bodies.  In  any  case,  satisfactory  tech- 
niques have  not  yet  been  developed  to  control  for  his  own  good 
or  otherwise  the  approach  of  the  museum  visitor  to  his  cultural 
fare.  The  crowds  that  wander  through  museum  halls,  looking 
where  they  like  and  conversing  as  they  please,  are  as  foot-loose  as 
the  street  philosophers  of  ancient  Athens.  They  represent  the 
general  public  encountering  firsthand  cultural  material  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  middleman,  whether  professional  educator  or 
writer. 

Though  the  control,  discipline,  and  measurement  of  the  mu- 
seum visitor  still  eludes  the  science  of  pedagogy,  very  useful 
work  has  been  achieved  by  careful  observation  of  the  free  actions 
of  cross  sections  of  the  visiting  public.  A  series  of  studies1  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Edward  S.  Robinson,  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology  at  Yale  University,  has  established  important 
behavior  patterns  for  representative  cross  sections  of  visitors  to 
many  types  of  museums.  The  result  of  scientific  study  of  the 
unhampered  traits  of  the  visitor  has  enabled  museums  to  adapt 
their  physical  and  cultural  equipment  more  completely  to  aver- 
age needs,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  planning  of  halls  and  the 
arrangement  of  exhibits. 

The  question  as  to  what  visitors  experience  inside  a  museum 

1  "Exit  the  Typical  Visitor,"  by  Edward  S.  Robinson.  Journal  of  Adult 
Education,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  p.  418. 
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can  hardly  be  answered  satisfactorily  without  raising  the  larger 
question  as  to  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  motives  that  bring 
them  to  the  institution  in  the  first  place.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
latter  question  is  hardly  one  of  individual  psychology.  The  cul- 
tural organization  of  the  community,  as  Paul  M.  Rea  has 
shown,  creates  a  pattern  of  sociological  thought  that  determines 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  flow  of  visitors  to  any  particular 
museum.  It  is  probably  truer  to  regard  the  presence  of  our  inde- 
pendent visitor  as  the  resultant  of  some  group  activity  outside 
the  museum's  walls  rather  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  in- 
dividualistic longing  for  self-culture.  The  museum  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  social  and  intellectual  organization  of  the  general 
community.  Its  patrons  may  visit  it  alone,  in  family  groups,  or 
in  social  parties,  yet  they  all  remain  bound  to  the  thought  pat- 
terns of  the  group  activities  that  dominate  their  lives. 

Effective  educational  guidance  will  never  be  achieved  by  any 
museum  until  the  reception  given  to  visitors  corresponds  to 
some  extent  with  the  purposes  that  led  them  to  its  halls.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  cultural  needs  in  a  metropolitan  area  are 
closely  related  to  social  satisfactions.  Individuals  do  not  seek 
primarily  to  cultivate  themselves,  but  rather  their  position  and 
standing  in  relation  to  the  widest  possible  group  of  their  fellows. 
Intellectual  development  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  social 
prestige.  Under  these  circumstances  the  unit  of  educational  pur- 
pose in  the  community  is  more  generally  the  group  than  the  in- 
dividual. Museums  must  be  prepared  to  satisfy  the  need  for 
group  activities  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  curiosity 
of  the  individual. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  museums  lavish  educational  effort  on 
chance  groups  of  visitors  with  few  factors  in  common,  the  results 
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achieved  are  unlikely  to  balance  the  expenditure  of  talents  and 
resources.  On  the  other  hand,  the  task  of  organizing,  out  of  the 
general  public  of  a  great  city,  homogeneous  groups  to  make 
profitable  use  of  a  museum's  facilities  might  well  give  pause 
to  any  responsible  director.  The  staff  that  would  be  required  to 
canvass  and  select  students,  to  supervise  their  work  and  main- 
tain the  continuity  of  their  interest,  would  inevitably  have  to 
rival  that  of  a  great  university.  It  would  impose  an  intolerable 
strain  on  the  research  and  exhibition  functions  of  any  museum. 

The  middle  path  which  seems  practical  to  museums  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted  is  to  concentrate  educational  efforts  on  visitors 
already  organized  for  their  own  purposes.  If  the  homogeneity 
and  interest  of  a  group  are  created  outside  the  museum's  walls, 
the  task  of  providing  technical  guidance  is  an  educational  pos- 
sibility. The  nature  of  these  self-organized  groups  existing  in  a 
large  city  is  extremely  varied.  They  range  from  small  bodies 
with  purely  cultural  objectives  to  groups  formed  solely  for  rec- 
reational activities.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  cultural,  recrea- 
tional, and  social  interests  are  mingled  in  varying  degrees.  It  is 
groups  of  this  character  that  would  probably  provide  the  best 
material  for  museum  education.  Social  and  recreational  inter- 
ests would  provide  the  binding  links  of  the  group,  shaping  it 
into  homogeneous  form,  while  the  cultural  objective  would  ren- 
der it  capable  of  profiting  from  skilled  guidance. 

Independent  activity  is  one  of  the  first  goals  of  any  form  of 
education.  Self-organized  groups  are  capable  of  this  effort  with- 
out the  supervision  of  the  classroom,  if  provided  with  skilled 
direction  in  how  to  approach  their  subject.  The  power  to  see 
exhibits  in  relation  to  a  full  background  of  science  or  art  is  an 
acquired  power.  Self-organized  groups  can  be  shown  how  to  re- 
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late  the  original  interest  that  brought  them  together  with  the 
wider  field  opened  up  by  the  study  of  museum  material.  Once 
they  have  been  given  technical  assistance  to  help  them  take  this 
step,  they  can  engage  in  a  continuous  process  of  self-education, 
using  the  museum  exhibitions  in  a  thorough  manner.  The 
momentum  of  learning  in  these  groups  springs  from  their  orig- 
inal interest;  it  may  be  reinforced  by  widening  visions  and  skills 
but  need  never  become  dependent  on  the  continued  inspiration 
of  professional  educators. 

For  lack  of  a  better  term,  the  type  of  education  functional  to 
museums  might  be  called  learning  by  participation.  This  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  type  of  learning  through  instruction  and 
supervision  common  to  other  institutions.  Participation,  how- 
ever, is  intended  to  describe  immediate  contact  with  source  ma- 
terial and  does  not  involve  taking  part  in  the  technical  activities 
of  the  museum.  Learning  by  participation  enables  adults  to 
study  examples  of  great  scientific  and  cultural  achievements  and 
to  adapt  them  to  their  own  pursuits  and  skills.  With  its  provi- 
sion for  technical  rather  than  authoritative  guidance  and  its 
freedom  for  independent  activity,  it  is  probably  better  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  mature  citizen  than  any  other  form  of 
educational  activity.  There  is  no  more  promising  educational 
opportunity  open  to  museums  than  the  skillful  fostering  of  the 
spirit  of  amateur  research  among  the  general  public. 

The  traditional  methods  by  which  museums  provide  guid- 
ance for  the  casual  visitor  are  through  gallery  tours  conducted 
by  members  of  the  research  staff  or  by  docents  trained  for  this 
purpose.  The  groups  handled,  though  limited  in  numbers,  are 
cross  sections  of  the  heterogeneous  public  visiting  the  museum. 
They  lack  any  known  background  in  the  subject  and  their  de- 
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grees  of  interest  as  individuals  may  vary  from  the  idlest  curiosity 
to  a  highly  specialized  enthusiasm.  In  consequence,  the  guide 
can  have  little  understanding  of  his  audience  and  must  limit 
his  task  to  arousing  a  general  interest  in  the  subject.  The  lack  of 
any  integrating  objective  on  the  part  of  the  visiting  group  places 
a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  instructor.  If  the  docents  possess  an 
unusual  ability  to  teach  or  if  the  subject  chosen  is  of  very  wide 
appeal,  the  system  may  have  valuable  results.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  seems  a  shot  in  the  dark,  wasteful  of  the  talents  of  in- 
structors and  the  resources  of  museums.  The  practice  might  be 
compared  to  a  university's  placing  its  professors  on  soap  boxes 
throughout  the  city  parks  to  deliver  their  lectures  to  whoever 
cared  to  listen. 

The  task  of  providing  guidance  for  the  general  public  in  the 
use  of  museum  collections  is  a  question  of  organization  rather 
than  of  explanation.  Visitors  must  be  assisted  to  relate  their  own 
interests  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  museum  collections  in  such 
a  way  as  to  encourage  personal  study  of  the  firsthand  material. 
This  may  be  achieved  by  providing  facilities  for  social  and  rec- 
reational groups  already  active  in  the  community  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  part  of  their  activities  within  the  museum.  The 
objective  of  the  museum  should  be  to  find  means  of  incorporat- 
ing the  natural  organization  of  the  cultural  life  of  the  com- 
munity within  its  own  structure. 
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Arl  and  ihe  Public 


The  people  of  the  City  of  New  York  enjoy  aesthetic  treasures 
undreamed  of  by  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  past.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  neighboring  Frick  Col- 
lection, to  cite  two  outstanding  examples,  are  storehouses  of 
artistic  achievement.  In  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
almost  every  type  of  human  creation  in  the  field  of  art,  whether 
worked  in  metal,  stone,  clay,  or  paint,  is  represented  by  examples 
of  the  finest  quality.  The  profusion  of  material  beauty  is  so  great 
that  enjoyment  depends  on  the  ability  to  select  a  limited  num- 
ber of  objects  for  contemplation.  The  cultural  resources  of 
democracy  can  be  said  to  surpass  kingly  storehouses  as  our  busy 
skyscrapers  dwarf  proud  palaces. 

In  many  other  ways  the  great  collections  in  our  metropoli- 
tan art  museums  differ  radically  from  accumulations  in  former 
periods  of  history.  The  aesthetic  taste  of  wealthy  men  un- 
doubtedly aided  in  the  preservation  of  art  objects  before  the 
rise  of  public  museums.  Their  treasures,  however,  were  in  gen- 
eral gathered  with  a  view  toward  maintaining  the  social  prestige 
of  a  family  or  class,  and  artistic  values  were  readily  corrupted  by 
a  pride  of  possession  based  on  vanity  or  cost.  In  the  public 
treasure  houses  of  a  democracy,  the  appeal  of  costliness  and 
vanity  lacks  force.  As  the  collections  are  free  to  all  who  have  the 
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energy  to  view  them,  the  appreciation  of  art  ceases  to  be  a  mark 
of  social  prestige.  To  some  extent  the  severance  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  possession  of  art  objects  and  social  power  has 
robbed  the  understanding  of  art  of  some  of  its  vulgar  glamor.  In 
still  earlier  times,  art  was  firmly  linked  with  religious  cere- 
monies and  received  public  veneration  because  of  the  emotional 
content  of  the  beliefs  it  served.  When  it  escaped  from  ecclesias- 
tical domination,  the  understanding  and  support  of  the  com- 
mon people  was  for  a  time  forfeited.  Fine  arts  became  the  para- 
site of  wealth  and  power  and  seeped  down  to  the  masses  in  terms 
of  envious  snobbishness. 

Ideals  of  democracy  unquestionably  have  reacted  strongly  on 
the  relation  of  art  to  the  public.  Originally,  art  to  the  ordinary 
man  was  something  to  be  found  in  places  of  worship,  a  repre- 
sentation of  life  given  him  by  the  authority  of  the  priesthood. 
Later  it  became  a  part  of  the  pageantry  of  power  and  class,  de- 
pending for  its  canons  on  the  taste  of  the  ruling  group.  Nowa- 
days, the  definition  of  an  object  of  art  that  occurs  most  readily 
to  the  average  citizen  is  that  it  is  something  on  display  in  a 
museum.  In  none  of  these  circumstances  have  the  mass  of  the 
people  ventured  to  assert  their  own  standards  of  judgment  on 
aesthetic  questions.  Authority  has  always  been  accepted  as  an 
inevitable  necessity,  while  the  nature  of  the  authority  has  shifted 
from  the  priest  to  the  man  of  wealth  and  finally  to  the  profes- 
sional collector. 

Today  our  great  art  museums  are  the  arbiters  of  taste  in  the 
fine  arts  for  the  millions  living  within  the  metropolitan  area. 
Modern  democracy  is  founded  to  a  great  extent  on  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  labor  and  on  cultural  specialization.  Profes- 
sional experts  are  expected  to  guide  popular  judgment  in  the 
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understanding  of  art  in  somewhat  the  same  way  doctors  might 
advise  in  matters  of  public  health. 

The  responsibility  of  an  art  museum  in  a  democracy  is  pri- 
marily to  determine  what  shall  be  considered  art  by  the  general 
public.  It  is  probable  that  the  directors  and  curators  of  our 
great  museums  would  deny  any  ambition  to  assume  a  dicta- 
torial role  of  this  character.  They  would  prefer  to  explain  their 
collections  as  representative  cross  sections  of  all  the  traditional 
forms  and  types  of  artistic  achievement.  In  their  opinion  the 
public  remains  free  to  make  personal  valuations  of  artistic 
worth  among  innumerable  types  of  objects.  This  attitude  of 
impersonal  service  on  the  part  of  museum  officials  is  admirable, 
permitting  them  to  act  as  servants  of  cultural  tradition  rather 
than  as  conscious  dictators  of  artistic  fashions.  The  assumption, 
however,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  capable  of  independent 
choice  seems  to  be  something  of  a  polite  fiction.  The  ordinary 
citizen  requires  strong  guidance  in  order  to  build  up  his  cultural 
tastes,  and  he  looks  to  the  institution  possessing  the  greatest 
social  prestige  for  this  guidance. 

Our  democratic  terminology  has  probably  clouded  the  issue 
of  museum  leadership,  both  for  the  officials  concerned  and  for 
the  general  public.  A  more  realistic  view  of  the  situation  is  taken 
in  the  totalitarian  state  where  the  mental  outlook  of  the  people 
is  openly  regarded  as  a  product  of  social  authority.  In  July  of 
this  year  Adolf  Hitler  announced  to  the  German  nation  the 
formation  of  a  party  line  in  the  field  of  art.  It  was  based,  natu- 
rally, on  a  Nordic  tradition  and  on  the  removal  of  the  influence 
of  Bolshevist  thought  in  cultural  matters.  According  to  Na- 
tional Socialist  doctrine,  the  greater  part  of  modern  versions  of 
abstract  art  resulted  from  a  conspiracy  between  Communist 
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artists  and  Jewish  art  critics  to  debauch  the  German  folk.  In  any 
case,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  Herr  Hitler  has  ordered  a 
clearing  out  and  a  rearrangement  of  all  art  museums  in  accord- 
ance with  his  personal  taste.  His  policy  is  founded  on  a  clear  be- 
lief that  the  mass  of  the  German  people  will  accept  as  the  high- 
est standards  of  art  the  type  of  works  exhibited  in  their  public 
museums.  The  National  Socialist  view  that  control  of  the  art 
museums  will  give  control  of  the  cultural  taste  of  the  German 
people  is  probably  correct. 

It  is  startling  to  think  of  collections  of  art  as  powerful  instru- 
ments of  propaganda,  yet  this  viewpoint  is  well  supported  by 
history.  The  practical  monopoly  of  artistic  achievement  by  the 
medieval  church  is  an  example  that  can  not  be  ignored.  The 
central  fact  that  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  a  democracy  based  on 
ideas  of  individualism  and  laissez-faire  is  that  art  is  a  representa- 
tion for  a  collective  purpose.  If  a  painting  is  to  appeal  to  a  wide 
audience,  it  must  interpret  some  factor  common  to  the  group 
mind.  In  medieval  times  the  untrained  eyes  of  the  multitude 
generally  obtained  their  appreciation  of  aesthetic  values  through 
the  focal  point  of  religious  emotion.  In  later  times  romantic 
nationalism,  the  love  of  the  familiar  in  landscape  and  human 
form,  provided  understanding  by  their  own  peoples  of  the  works 
of  the  Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and  English  schools.  Some  social 
content  and  background  in  art  is  essential  before  it  can  reach 
out  and  affect  the  minds  of  millions  engrossed  in  their  daily 
toil.  The  nature  of  this  content  will  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
try and  from  generation  to  generation.  Art  is  only  universal 
when  considered  as  a  medium  of  expression.  The  message  car- 
ried by  this  medium  varies  according  to  the  social  necessities  of 
the  audience.  Even  established  masterpieces  are  interpreted  dif- 
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ferently  by  changing  generations.  Michelangelo's  "Last  Judg- 
ment" hardly  conveys  the  same  meaning  to  a  modern  admirer  as 
it  did  to  a  pious  contemporary.  Artistic  appreciation  can  not  be 
wholly  divorced  from  social  habits  and  intellectual  beliefs. 

This  aspect  of  art  as  a  necessary  tool  for  the  clarification  and 
refinement  of  the  contemporary  social  outlook  places  a  heavy 
responsibility  on  our  great  museums.  If  it  is  they  who  provide 
the  standards  followed  in  our  democracy,  what  organization  is 
required  to  see  that  they  fulfill  their  task  faithfully?  In  art,  as  in 
politics  and  other  fixed  customs,  a  dangerous  time-lag  is  apt  to 
appear,  blocking  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  changing  genera- 
tions, particularly  when  the  social  order  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  This 
time-lag  can  be  remedied  in  general  by  the  foresight  and  in- 
genuity of  experts  who  understand  the  proper  relationship  of 
the  material  with  which  they  work  to  the  social  forces  around 
them.  The  directors  and  curators  of  art  museums,  even  more 
than  artists  themselves,  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  bring  art 
into  its  proper  place  as  an  interpretation  and  clarification  of  the 
modern  mood.  They  control  not  only  the  small  field  of  con- 
temporary art  but  also  the  whole  tradition  of  aesthetic  culture. 
The  mass  of  the  people  see  the  artistic  skill  of  mankind  through 
their  eyes.  If  collections  are  so  arranged  as  to  convey  a  message 
that  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  modern  life,  artistic  revela- 
tion is  added  to  the  grasp  that  the  average  man  has  of  his  cul- 
tural surroundings.  The  whole  field  of  art  has  to  be  related  at 
simple  points  to  the  function  of  living  in  the  present  day  before 
it  can  be  used  as  a  tool  for  cultural  development  by  the  masses. 

The  dependence  of  the  masses  on  the  interpretation  of  artis- 
tic values  provided  by  the  museums  presents  obvious  dangers. 
When  government,  as  in  Germany,  assumes  control  of  cultural 
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as  well  as  political  institutions,  art  is  used  blatantly  for  propa- 
gandistic  objectives.  The  same  accusation  can  be  made  against 
the  government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
We  may  pride  ourselves  that  a  democratic  government,  such  as 
our  own,  could  never  stoop  to  the  gross  betrayal  of  cultural 
values.  This  pride,  however,  would  probably  be  false;  demo- 
cratic as  well  as  dictatorial  regimes  have  little  conscience  about 
subordinating  art  to  propaganda,  as  the  record  of  the  World 
War  well  shows.  The  difference  in  our  case  is  that  in  normal 
times  we  do  not  tolerate  government  stepping  out  of  its  proper 
sphere  and  engaging  in  a  partial  monopoly  of  cultural  activities. 
Artistic  expression  and  critical  enjoyment  still  remain  liberties 
unhampered  by  bureaucratic  regimentation. 

In  the  City  of  New  York  the  art  museums  are  not  controlled 
by  political  authorities.  In  general,  they  are  directed  by  autono- 
mous corporations,  in  most  cases  of  a  semipublic  nature.  These 
corporations  are  truly  independent  in  the  exercise  of  their  major 
policies,  but  they  are  frequently  trusted  with  the  expenditure  of 
public  monies  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  governmental  structure 
of  the  community.  The  question  is  sometimes  raised  of  socializ- 
ing our  major  art  institutions  in  order  to  take  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  present  trustees  and  bring  them  under  more 
direct  popular  control.  A  step  of  this  nature  would  make  our 
art  treasures  a  weapon  of  politics.  The  arrangement  of  any  col- 
lection constitutes  an  interpretation  of  popular  art.  With  politi- 
cal forces  in  control,  the  prejudices  and  notions  of  the  party  in 
power  at  the  moment  would  dictate  artistic  standards.  Visual 
art  can  be  as  useful  as  music  in  influencing  social  attitudes. 
Nations  like  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  consciously  use  their  art 
styles  to  spread  admiration  for  their  social  culture  among  other 
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peoples.  Militarists  gain  as  much  from  romantic  battle  scenes  as 
they  do  from  rousing  marches.  Proletarian  and  aristocratic  class 
groups  in  Europe  have  proved  themselves  adept  at  conveying 
their  respective  messages  through  works  of  art. 

The  social  character  of  the  men  in  control  of  art  museums  is  ac- 
cordingly a  matter  of  moment  and,  in  the  case  of  New  York,  prob- 
ably a  matter  of  public  congratulation.  Leadership  in  this  field 
has  been  left  to  the  wealthy  patron  and  the  professional  scholar 
—men  who  are  valued  by  their  fellows  in  accordance  with  the 
integrity  of  their  judgment  in  their  chosen  field.  If  they  permit 
social  prejudices  to  influence  their  choice  in  questions  of  artistic 
taste,  they  lose  caste  in  the  sharp  eyes  of  their  colleagues.  The 
existence  of  a  body  of  trained  art  lovers  of  this  character  is  the 
soundest  guarantee  the  people  can  possess  against  the  debauch- 
ing of  their  taste  in  the  interests  of  social  or  political  propa- 
ganda. They  represent  in  the  field  of  art  the  ideal  of  scholarship 
which  still  protects  intellectual  life  from  slavery  to  the  moods 
and  emotions  of  the  moment.  In  brief,  the  independent  patron 
and  the  professional  expert  control  art  museums  in  the  interest 
of  popular  education  as  against  social  propaganda.  As  educa- 
tors, they  seek  to  use  cultural  instruments  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  public  mind  and  the  enrichment  of  popular  taste. 

From  the  negative  point  of  view,  the  people  of  New  York  have 
little  to  fear  concerning  the  abuse  of  art  museums  in  the  inter- 
ests of  social  propaganda  rather  than  education.  From  the  posi- 
tive viewpoint,  the  manner  in  which  active  programs  in  popular 
art  education  can  be  carried  out  presents  museum  officials  with 
a  more  difficult  task.  The  presentation  of  art  can  not  be  wholly 
negative  so  as  to  avoid  the  charge  of  propaganda,  but  must  be 
conceived  along  the  lines  of  some  definite  plan  that  will  relate  it 
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to  the  life  of  the  community.  The  educational  philosophy  of  our 
principal  art  museums  has  not  yet  been  clearly  defined.  Varying 
tendencies  are  illustrated  by  the  methods  of  exhibition  adopted 
by  different  institutions. 

Perhaps  the  oldest  and  simplest  conception  of  aesthetic  edu- 
cation for  the  masses  is  that  of  exposure  to  the  best  obtainable 
examples  of  enduring  art.  Under  this  system  it  is  sufficient  to 
collect  masterpieces  that  have  won  the  approval  of  trained 
critics  and  make  them  accessible  to  the  general  public.  A  con- 
servative attitude  toward  all  modern  work  is  required  as  the 
consensus  of  critical  opinion  can  not  be  considered  crystallized 
on  any  particular  object  until  a  considerable  period  of  time  has 
lapsed. 

The  Frick  Collection,  housed  at  One  East  Seventieth  Street, 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  examples  in  New  York  of  this  type  of 
art  museum.  The  donor  and  his  expert  advisers  have  assembled 
under  one  roof  a  notable  collection  of  admitted  masterpieces. 
The  facilities  for  the  display  of  paintings  and  sculpture  are  ex- 
cellent. It  remains  for  the  visiting  public  to  discover  the  secret  of 
art  appreciation  by  the  process  of  simple  contemplation.  The 
experts  have  spoken,  and  their  selections  illustrate  the  highest 
artistic  values;  the  message  of  beauty  should  be  communicated 
automatically  even  to  the  untrained  eye. 

To  someone  outside  the  world  of  art  criticism,  there  must 
seem  an  element  of  almost  mystic  faith  in  this  belief  in  the 
power  of  great  paintings  to  communicate  abstract  ideas  of 
beauty  to  the  uninformed  spectator.  The  ordinary  person  seeks 
intellectual  or  emotional  content  in  any  representation,  even 
that  of  a  great  artist.  When  background  is  lacking— where  there 
is  no  knowledge  of  what  the  artist  is  attempting  to  say  in  terms 
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of  time,  place,  or  social  meaning— the  resulting  impression  is 
confused  and  as  likely  to  be  painful  as  pleasurable.  If  any  knowl- 
edge of  artistic  technique  is  possessed,  the  spectator,  of  course, 
obtains  keen  pleasure  from  the  understanding  of  superb  skill 
without  relation  to  any  other  message  the  artist  may  have  had  to 
give.  The  bulk  of  the  public,  however,  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing art  in  terms  of  technique. 

A  museum  such  as  the  Frick  Collection  may  be  described  as  a 
graduate  school  of  art  appreciation.  Its  treasures  are  accessible 
principally  to  the  minority  of  the  public  who  have  already 
found  a  technical  basis  for  the  understanding  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  who  can  approach  single  masterpieces  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  factors  that  led  to  their  creation.  To  a  select 
audience  of  this  character,  the  museum  gives  opportunities  of 
comparing  and  understanding  different  artistic  techniaues  by 
the  close  juxtaposition  of  artistic  works  of  many  schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of  museums  of  this  con- 
servative nature  on  mass  education  in  the  field  of  art.  The 
wholly  untrained  visitor  surrounded  by  unrelated  works  of  art 
may  be  puzzled  and  discouraged,  feeling  that  artistic  values  are 
beyond  his  comprehension.  On  the  other  hand,  some  particular 
painting  or  object  may  excite  his  imagination  and  lead  him  to 
make  a  prolonged  study.  If  curiosity  is  aroused,  the  effort  neces- 
sary to  create  a  proper  background  for  appreciation  may  well  be 
made.  In  this  wray  the  collection  may  act  as  an  incitement  to  a 
study  of  art  even  in  the  minds  of  the  indifferent  and  unprepared. 

A  more  general  philosophy  of  art  exhibition  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  paintings  and  objects  in  historical  sequence.  By  relating 
artistic  works  to  the  time  and  place  where  they  were  created, 
they  can  be  given  interesting  social  content  for  the  modern  spec- 
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tator.  A  tour  through  galleries  arranged  on  a  chronological  basis 
provides  visual  understanding  of  former  cultures.  In  this  way 
art  becomes  an  instrument  for  the  interpretation  of  the  past;  it 
assumes  a  functional  place  in  the  life  of  the  ordinary  man  as  a 
means  of  providing  him  with  the  sense  of  cultural  continuity. 
The  need  for  this  type  of  security  is  widely  felt  at  the  present 
time  when  modern  man  is  finding  more  and  more  of  his  tradi- 
tional roots  destroyed  by  the  rapid  advancement  of  science  and 
technology. 

In  more  primitive  cultures,  legend  and  mythology  backed  by 
unquestioning  faith  offered  an  easy  link  between  present  and 
past.  With  the  rise  of  logical  thinking  and  scientific  skepticism, 
however,  the  question  of  cultural  origins  and  continuity  has  be- 
come puzzling  and  uncertain.  There  is  unquestionable  strength 
and  refreshment  for  the  modern  man  in  the  rediscovery  of  firmly 
welded  links  with  the  past.  The  future  can  not  be  foreseen,  and 
a  sense  of  stability  in  human  accomplishment  is  best  obtained 
from  a  study  of  historical  development. 

A  literary  and  scholarly  understanding  of  former  epochs  must 
always  remain  the  privilege  of  a  small  minority.  Art,  however, 
whether  in  painting  or  sculpture,  metal  work  or  design,  literally 
reveals  the  spirit  of  vanished  epochs  to  the  ordinary  man.  It 
offers  visual  representation  of  emotions  and  social  habits  which 
can  be  recognized  as  familiar  to  his  own  experience,  and,  by 
crystallizing  these  feelings  in  forms  that  have  outlasted  time,  it 
widens  the  ties  that  bind  men  together  in  society  and  deepens 
the  sense  of  cultural  continuity. 

Without  the  revelation  of  living  art,  the  life  of  former  genera- 
tions would  seem  unreal  and  intolerably  strange  to  modern 
man.  As  cultural  progress  depends  just  as  much  on  an  under- 
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standing  of  the  past  as  it  does  on  a  drive  toward  the  future,  the 
importance  of  this  function  of  art  in  training  popular  thought 
can  hardly  be  underestimated.  Under  democratic  conditions, 
the  direction  of  our  social  culture  must  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  mass  mind.  Minorities  of  scholars  may  comprehend  the 
past  and  seek  to  move  toward  the  future,  but  they  have  no  power 
to  direct  society  until  they  have  shared  their  understanding  with 
the  general  run  of  citizenry.  An  instrument  that  can  speak 
directly  to  the  minds  of  the  untrained  is  an  invaluable  aid  to 
democratic  culture.  Art  in  all  its  forms  is  probably  the  soundest 
popular  historian  of  our  civilization. 

The  principal  exponent  in  New  York  of  the  chronological 
plan  of  exhibition  is  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The 
museum's  departments  are  arranged  to  illustrate  epochs  in  civili- 
zation from  the  historical  and  geographical  points  of  view. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  based  on  functional  lines,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Prints  and  the  Department  of  Arms  and 
Armor.  In  general,  however,  the  collections  of  the  museum  illus- 
trate cultural  civilization  in  relation  to  a  definite  chronological 
plan.  The  listing  of  departments  in  the  museum's  annual  report 
presents  the  major  phases  of  cultural  history:  Egyptian  Art; 
Greek  and  Roman  Art;  Near  Eastern  Art;  Far  Eastern  Art; 
Medieval  Art;  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art;  American  Col- 
lection. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  plan  of  exhibition  as  a  method  of 
popular  education  depends  on  many  factors  that  have  seldom 
been  made  subject  to  investigation.  In  the  first  place,  social  con- 
tent is  given  to  works  of  art  by  placing  them  in  a  definite  cate- 
gory of  time  and  place.  The  casual  visitor  receives  a  live  impres- 
sion of  other  peoples  through  their  artistic  achievements.  These 
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impressions  are  not  necessarily  factual  in  terms  of  dates  and 
events.  They  belong  more  to  the  Biblical  idea  of  "revelation," 
or  the  psychological  concept  of  intuition.  The  force  and  value  of 
this  type  of  understanding  are  somewhat  neglected  in  the  field  of 
formal  education,  where  the  discipline  of  logical  analysis  and 
memory  training  reigns  paramount.  Nevertheless,  when  educa- 
tion seeks  to  escape  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  schools  and 
touches  the  general  body  of  the  adult  public,  the  weapon  of 
sympathetic  emotion  is  invaluable  as  a  short-cut  to  understand- 
ing. The  imagination  can  readily  be  stirred  to  life  by  an  en- 
counter at  first  hand  with  the  emotions  and  ideals  of  the  past 
represented  in  some  impressive  work  of  art.  Art  is  a  medium  of 
expression  designed  to  transmit  emotions  and  ideals  in  the  most 
direct  manner  possible.  For  this  reason,  it  is  probably  the  readi- 
est instrument  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  past  to  untrained 
minds. 

The  practical  difficulties  of  applying  the  chronological  plan 
so  as  to  use  the  museum  as  a  true  force  for  popular  education  are 
very  great.  In  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  there  is 
such  a  wealth  of  magnificent  material  on  exhibition  that  the 
visitor  is  apt  to  become  hopelessly  lost  before  he  can  assimilate 
the  impressions  of  any  one  cultural  period.  The  proper  method 
of  approach  is  to  limit  a  single  visit  to  one  hall  or  series  of  halls. 
If  this  is  done,  the  imagination  is  given  the  opportunity  to  re- 
create the  ideals  of  the  period  under  study.  The  tendency  of  the 
normal  visitor,  however,  unquestionably  is  to  see  as  much  of 
the  whole  museum  as  possible  before  being  overcome  with  physi- 
cal and  mental  fatigue.  What  impressions  are  received  by  the 
casual  visitor  during  a  haphazard  scurry  from  Egyptian  art  to 
the  American  Wing  remains  an  impenetrable  mystery.  If  the 
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imagination  has  been  stirred  to  the  extent  that  the  visitor  is 
moved  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  museum,  lingering  in  in- 
dividual halls  that  have  aroused  his  interest,  the  museum  may 
be  said  to  have  won  its  battle.  There  are,  unfortunately,  no 
statistics  available  as  to  the  proportion  of  "repeaters"  in  the 
attendance  at  the  Metropolitan.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  "repeaters"  alone  constitute  the  section  of  the  public  which 
is  receiving  educational  value  from  the  museum. 

Because  of  the  erratic  habits  of  the  majority  of  museum  visi- 
tors, responsibility  for  interpreting  cultural  material  to  the  gen- 
eral public  through  chronological  arrangement  can  not  end 
with  the  simple  dedication  of  halls  to  different  cultural  epochs. 
In  fact,  the  philosophy  of  education  held  by  the  museum  must 
be  manifested  in  innumerable  details  of  public  guidance  and 
interpretation.  It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  museum  organiza- 
tion that  the  various  departments  represent  to  some  extent 
separate  states  bound  together  in  a  federal  union.  The  con- 
tinuity of  an  educational  plan  is  likely  to  be  abruptly  inter- 
rupted between  one  department  and  another.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  museum  must  be  able  to  explain  itself,  its  plan,  and  its  pur- 
pose to  the  visitor  as  soon  after  he  has  entered  its  doors  as  is 
practicable.  The  usual  printed  guides  or  floor  plans  are  com- 
paratively useless  for  this  purpose.  They  are  based  on  the  doubt- 
ful assumptions  that  either  the  average  visitor  knows  what  he 
wants  to  see  or  that  names  and  titles  of  unknown  objects  con- 
vey a  clear-cut  impression  before  the  object  itself  has  been 
viewed.  Visual  exhibitions  in  practice  can  only  be  explained 
satisfactorily  in  terms  of  other  visual  means,  such  as  photo- 
graphs, paintings,  or  models.  The  larger  and  more  richly  stored 
the -museum  is,  the  greater  the  need  for  an  effective  plan  of 
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guidance  for  the  average  visitor.  Otherwise,  invisible  barriers 
are  put  up  against  the  general  public.  Though  the  physical 
doors  of  the  museum  remain  open,  the  uninformed  visitor  finds 
himself  at  loose  in  a  labyrinth  of  culture  to  which  he  lacks  the 
secret.  The  minority  who  come  armed  with  previous  knowledge 
receive  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  benefits  of  museum  edu- 
cation. 

The  question  of  the  best  method  of  providing  an  immediate 
key  to  the  philosophy  and  plan  of  a  museum,  such  as  the  Metro- 
politan, is  a  very  technical  problem.  It  might  be  possible  to 
create  in  some  central  hall,  confronting  the  visitor  on  entrance, 
a  diorama  of  the  various  aspects  of  cultural  civilization,  illus- 
trated by  the  museum's  collections.  This  would  serve  to  prepare 
him  for  the  arrangement  of  the  collections  and  also  give  him 
some  concept  of  the  social  background  against  which  the  objects 
should  be  viewed.  Whatever  method  is  adopted,  the  preparation 
of  an  intelligible  visual  plan  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  great  col- 
lections is  an  essential  step  toward  the  full  use  of  the  museum  as 
an  instrument  of  popular  education  in  the  fields  of  art  and  cul- 
tural history. 

This  problem  has  lately  received  considerable  attention  from 
officials  of  many  representative  museums.  The  Brooklyn  Central 
Museum,  for  example,  has  reorganized  its  collections  within  the 
last  two  years  in  order  to  make  them  more  intelligible  to  the  lay 
public  by  presenting  them  in  chronological  sequence.  In  the 
present  arrangement,  successive  floors  are  devoted  to  American 
Indian  Art,  Oriental  Art,  Ancient  Art,  Medieval  Art,  Renais- 
sance Art,  and  Contemporary  Art.  This  museum  makes  excellent 
use  of  a  geographical,  as  well  as  of  an  historical,  background  to 
provide  social  content  to  cultural  objects.  The  mental  orienta- 
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tion  of  the  visitor  is  skillfully  aided  by  the  use  of  elaborate  and 
decorative  maps  illustrating  the  geographic  distribution  of  cul- 
tural material.  Physical  guidance  is  supplied  by  architectural 
skill  creating  a  natural  pathway  leading  the  visitor  through  the 
exhibits  in  proper  order.  By  means  of  these  devices,  the  museum 
is  able  to  integrate  its  various  departments  into  a  continuous 
panorama  revealing  a  continuous  story  to  the  casual  visitor. 

There  are,  unquestionably,  limitations  to  the  extent  to  which 
a  museum  may  use  a  chronological  sequence  of  exhibits  as  a 
means  of  popular  education.  The  size  of  the  museum  and  the 
number  of  articles  on  display  will  determine  to  some  degree  the 
practicability  of  persuading  visitors  to  make  an  ordered  tour 
of  the  collections.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  for  example, 
the  profusion  of  objects  exhibited  is  so  great  that  the  visitor  is 
forced  to  make  a  selection  as  regards  halls  visited  arid  objects 
inspected.  This  process  of  selection  is  apt  to  run  counter  to  the 
chronological  sequence  of  the  exhibits  and  rob  them  of  at  least 
part  of  their  social  content. 

The  principal  criticism  that  might  be  levelled  at  the  arrange- 
ment of  exhibits  to  illustrate  cultural  epochs  is  that  it  is  not 
always  carried  out  in  terms  that  can  be  comprehended  readily 
by  the  general  public.  To  the  curator  and  his  assistants,  chrono- 
logical sequence  may  seem  a  mere  convenience  of  form.  The 
matter  of  linking  together  a  series  of  objects  in  an  exhibition  to 
create  an  intelligible  impression  on  the  general  public  is  an  edu- 
cational problem  puzzling  to  research  scholars.  The  need  for 
educational  planning  in  every  museum  department  is  as  great 
as  the  necessity  for  efficient  lighting  and  skillful  display.  Hap- 
pily, the  latter  techniques  have  shown  outstanding  improve- 
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ment  in  the  last  decade,  and  educational  planning  is  now  well 
to  the  fore  in  museum  consciousness. 

Another  criticism  made  against  exhibitions  formulated  along 
chronological  lines  is  that  their  appeal  is  too  academic  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  average  visitor.  Cultural  history,  it  is  sug- 
gested, only  satisfies  a  limited  portion  of  the  curiosity  that  men 
are  capable  of  feeling  in  the  presence  of  great  works  of  art.  Art 
in  all  its  forms  has  more  immediate  messages  to  give  the  com- 
munity in  terms  of  contemporary  social  practice.  It  is  true  that 
history  is  only  one  of  many  subjects  capable  of  expression 
through  the  medium  of  artistic  form.  Present-day  issues  in  eco- 
nomics, technology,  and  social  habits  can  be  well  illustrated 
and  enriched  by  expertly  planned  exhibitions  of  art  material 
from  the  present  and  the  past.  Fascinating  experiments  are  be- 
ing made  throughout  the  New  York  art  museums  in  new  meth- 
ods of  preparing  exhibits  so  that  they  will  be  linked  with  vital 
public  interests.  The  basis  for  all  these  experiments  might  be 
described  as  the  effort  to  find  an  educational  rather  than  a 
purely  aesthetic  approach  to  art  to  show  that  it  still  can  be 
used  in  modern  times  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  ideas  and  emotions  directly  to  the  ordinary  man.  New 
museums,  such  as  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  have  recently  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  are  dedicated  to  experimentation  along  these  lines.  The 
older  museums,  however,  have  also  taken  an  important  part  in 
this  movement,  using  the  special  exhibit  and  other  means  to 
experiment  with  the  public  taste. 
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Art  and  Technology 


The  educational  responsibility  of  the  art  museum  to  the  com- 
munity lies  primarily  in  the  task  of  selecting  and  arranging 
works  of  art  so  that  they  convey  a  lucid  message  to  the  public. 
The  subject  matter  of  that  message  may  be  the  history  of  civili- 
zation, or  it  may  be  a  new  outlook  on  some  development  of  con- 
temporary culture.  The  choice  of  message  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  can  be  most  effectively  conveyed  constitute  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  any  specific  museum.  A  clear  statement  of  the 
outlook  of  one  of  our  greatest  art  museums  on  this  subject  is 
worthy  of  quotation: 

A  great  museum  of  art,  such  as  ours,  the  collections  of  which  range 
over  the  long  histories  of  many  civilizations,  has  many  different  func- 
tions to  fill.  The  objects  in  its  collections  are  works  of  art,  but  also, 
depending  upon  the  directions  from  which  they  are  approached,  they 
are  important  and  vital  documents  for  the  histories  of  thought,  belief, 
economics,  and  social  life  in  many  of  their  most  interesting  aspects. 
They  are  also  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  who  concern  themselves  with 
design  and  production  in  the  various  arts  and  handicrafts,  both  as 
examples  to  be  followed  and  as  sources  of  inspiration  for  future  work. 
In  a  certain  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  museum  and  the  great 
library  constitute  the  two  halves  of  the  community's  memory  of  the 
past.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  the  importance  of  a  long 
and -a  rich  memory  for  a  community  as  well  as  for  the  individuals  that 
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compose  it.  Much  has  been  said  about  it  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
but  maybe  no  pithier  statement  of  it  can  be  found  than  Halifax's 
remark  that  "the  best  Qualification  of  a  Prophet  is  to  have  a  good 
Memory."  Were  this  primary  function  of  libraries  and  museums 
clearly  understood,  many  of  the  criticisms  that  are  directed  at  them 
would  not  be  made.1 

The  interpretation  of  art  as  cultural  memory  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  chapter,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  examine 
its  importance  as  a  guide  to  design  in  a  technological  civiliza- 
tion. The  crux  of  the  matter  in  so  far  as  museums  are  concerned 
lies  in  reaching  three  general  divisions  of  the  public  with  an 
interpretation  of  art  as  a  function  of  living  in  our  modern  age. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people,  as  consumers,  have  need  for 
firsthand  knowledge  of  design  in  order  to  use  their  purchasing 
power  to  best  advantage.  In  machine-made  articles  of  common 
use,  as  well  as  in  handicrafts  and  the  fine  arts,  sound  principles 
of  design  are  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  object. 
This  is  apparent  to  the  public  in  the  case  of  automobiles,  for 
example.  In  regard  to  the  great  bulk  of  objects  purchased  for 
use  within  and  without  the  home,  however,  the  standards  of 
public  taste  are  necessarily  confused.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this 
may  lie  in  the  fact  that  museums— the  arbiters  of  taste  in  the 
fine  arts— neglect  the  arrangement  and  display  of  utilitarian 
objects  of  modern  usage.  If  you  desire  to  furnish  a  room  in  your 
home  in  "period"  style,  whether  American  or  European,  in- 
numerable examples  arranged  to  show  the  finest  qualities  of 
design  await  your  attention  in  various  museums.  If  you  wish  to 
purchase  and  arrange  the  furniture  of  the  twentieth  century, 

1  "Of  Education  in  a  Museum,"  by  William  N.  Ivins,  Jr.  Bulletin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Vol.  XXIX,  No.  9. 
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however,  the  museum  is  apt  to  abandon  you  into  the  hands  of 
the  private  specialist,  the  interior  decorator,  or  to  leave  you  to 
the  unaided  exercise  of  your  native  judgment. 

If  the  contention  is  correct  that  public  taste  in  artistic  matters 
is  primarily  formed  by  our  leading  museums,  then  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  field  of  modern  technologic  objects  must  be  con- 
sidered a  shirking  of  responsibility.  The  power  and  uses  of 
advertising  in  our  day  and  age  have  placed  the  ordinary  man 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  exercising  native  judgment,  or  in  per- 
mitting his  taste  to  be  formed  by  collective  folk  habits  as  was 
the  custom  in  the  past.  The  skilled  expert  now  has  duties  and 
responsibilities  to  the  community  unknown  in  the  days  before 
mass  propaganda  was  able  to  disrupt  traditional  modes  of  taste. 
Aesthetic  authority,  standing  above  the  temptation  of  commer- 
cial life,  has  become  as  necessary  to  the  people  as  an  uncor- 
rupted  judiciary.  Museums  alone  possess  the  requisite  character- 
istics of  such  authority  and  the  means  to  make  its  standards  of 
judgment  widely  known.  There  is  little  intrinsic  reason  why 
they  should  confine  their  guidance  to  the  past  centuries  or  to 
the  narrow  fields  of  the  fine  arts. 

Consumer  taste  requires  visual  patterns  to  follow  and  these 
patterns  should  be  provided  by  the  recognized  guardians  of  our 
artistic  collections.  To  some  extent  the  critical  art  of  collection 
and  arrangement  is  more  important  in  the  formation  of  public 
standards  than  the  individualistic  act  of  artistic  creation.  If,  for 
example,  a  collection  were  made  of  everyday  objects,  say  radio 
cabinets,  where  design  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  function  of 
the  article,  there  would  be  little  doubt  that  public  taste  could 
be  considerably  influenced  toward  what  the  experts  believed 
were  admirable  standards.  The  scope  of  this  influence  would,  of 


course,  depend  upon  the  prestige  of  the  museum  and  the  extent 
of  its  following  in  the  community  where  it  was  situated.  It  would 
also  be  affected  by  the  skillfulness  of  the  methods  used  to  display 
the  exhibits,  and  whether  or  not  the  artistic  values  were  linked 
with  the  practical  backgrounds  necessary  to  arouse  public  inter- 
est. The  results  achieved  would  differ  in  many  respects  from  a 
successful  advertising  campaign.  There  would  be  little  pressure 
toward  purchase  or  exaggerated  claims  as  to  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  article.  On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  number  of  people 
throughout  the  community  would  be  helped  to  see  the  proper 
relation  of  design  in  that  specific  article  to  its  utilitarian  or  dec- 
orative function.  Their  improved  judgment  would  in  time  in- 
fluence the  outlook  of  their  neighbors  and  with  the  prestige 
of  the  museum  behind  them  they  would  be  more  able  to  resist 
the  blandishments  of  misleading  advertisements  in  matters  of 
everyday  taste. 

A  very  wide  field  exists  for  the  creation  of  artistic  standards 
in  articles  of  common  use.  It  may  readily  be  admitted  that  the 
influence  of  art  museums  on  the  general  body  of  the  consuming 
public  would  be  limited  both  in  regard  to  the  numbers  affected 
and  the  immediacy  of  practical  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  objection  applies  as  to  the  museum's  influence  on  the 
appreciation  of  fine  arts.  In  the  latter  case  the  value  of  trust- 
worthy standards  is  fully  recognized,  even  though  they  do  not 
obtain  universal  acceptance.  The  educational  responsibility  of 
the  general  body  of  art  museums  to  establish  standards  in  in- 
dustrial as  well  as  fine  arts  appears  clear.  They  are  the  only 
institutions  possessing  the  ability  and  the  character  required  to 
guide  public  taste  through  the  quagmire  of  commercial  adver- 
tising and  meaningless  fads.  The  service  to  art  would  be  as 
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potent  as  the  assistance  to  commerce.  The  community  needs  art 
as  an  interpretation  of  daily  life,  and  not  as  a  distant  luxury. 
If  skilled  experts  were  able  to  demonstrate  artistic  values  in 
articles  of  common  use,  then  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  art  might  return  to  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a  true  social 
habit. 

Another  objection  which  may  be  put  forward  to  this  type  of 
museum  activity  is  that  everyday  objects  lack  prestige  with  the 
public,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  possible  to  exhibit  them 
in  a  manner  that  would  attract  sufficient  public  attention  and 
curiosity.  This  point  raises  difficult  questions  of  exhibition 
technique  that  only  experts  in  museum  work  could  answer 
satisfactorily.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  art  of  exhibition 
has  improved  so  rapidly  within  the  last  few  years  that  a  fascinat- 
ing show  can  now  be  arranged  to  illustrate  almost  any  type  of 
material.  Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  this  objection  lies  in  the 
successful  exhibitions  that  have  already  been  carried  out  along 
somewhat  similar  lines  by  the  New  York  museums.  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  created  a  temporary  exhibition  of  one  thousand 
industrial  objects  in  1933.  Its  profusely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
this  exhibit  is  well  described  as  "a  handbook  for  those  who  wish 
to  study  as  well  as  acquire  the  art  of  the  machine."2  The  same 
museum  has  held  exhibitions  of  posters,  photography,  typog- 
raphy, bookbindings,  and  rugs,  creating  displays  that  have  won 
the  enthusiastic  attendance  of  the  general  public.  In  proof  of 
this  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  museum  registered  an  attendance 
of  1,200,000  persons  in  the  year  1936,  as  compared  with  an  at- 
tendance of  58,000  persons  in  1929,  the  year  of  its  founding. 
The  particular  interest  of  this  museum  in  the  borderland  be- 

2  Machine  Art,  edited  by  Philip  Johnson.  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  1934. 
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tween  technology  and  fine  arts  has  been,  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  presentation  of  modern  architecture  to  the  public  eye. 
Nine  special  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  this  field  and  per- 
manent results  have  been  produced  in  the  form  of  contributions 
to  the  popular  exposition  of  modern  architecture.8 

To  go  further  afield,  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  in 
the  relation  of  art  to  daily  life  is  being  carried  out  in  Owatonna, 
Minnesota,  under  the  name  of  the  Owatonna  Art  Education 
Project.  This  investigation,  promoted  by  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  public  schools  of  Owatonna  and  aided  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  seeks  to  discover  how  the 
art  needs  of  current  American  life  can  be  picked  up  and  made 
the  basis  of  a  school  curriculum.  In  one  of  the  progress  reports 
of  the  investigation,  Melvin  E.  Haggerty,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Director  of  the 
Project,  analyzes  the  relation  of  art  to  commerce  in  striking- 
words: 

Alert  merchandising  has  long  sought  the  aid  of  art  in  advertising 
and  in  the  display  of  goods  for  sale.  The  dressing  of  store  windows, 
the  display  of  dress  goods  and  suits,  the  arrangement  of  fruit  with 
attention  to  color,  the  placing  of  canned  goods  upon  the  shelves  so  as 
to  invite  the  attention  that  leads  to  purchase,  the  design  of  packages 
and  wrappings,  illustrations  in  magazines,  and  the  scores  of  like  de- 
vices which  merchants  employ  to  facilitate  trade,  all  constitute  occa- 
sions for  the  use  of  art  principles  and  understanding.  To  be  sure,  these 
devices  are  often  used  with  little  understanding  of  the  art  principles 

8  Among  these  publications  are:  Modern  Architecture,  by  Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock,  Jr.  and  Philip  Johnson,  with  an  essay  on  housing  by  Lewis 
Mumford,  1932;  America  Can't  Have  Housing,  by  Carol  Aronovici,  1934; 
Architecture  of  Henry  Hobson  Richardson  and  His  Times,  by  Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock,  Jr.,  1936;  and  Modern  Architecture  in  England,  with  essays  by 
Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  Jr.  and  Catherine  K.  Bauer,  1937. 
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involved;  often,  in  fact,  in  direct  opposition  to  such  principles.  Cur- 
rent advertising,  particularly  in  magazines,  is  peculiarly  repulsive  in 
its  lack  of  restraint,  always  a  sound  principle  in  art,  in  its  overstate- 
ment, and  in  the  manner  in  which  human  emotions  are  invaded  as  an 
avenue  to  sales.  Such  artificial  excesses  are  violations  of  art,  and  are 
profitable  only  because  the  mass  of  people  are  uninformed  and  insensi- 
tive and  are  thus  made  easy  victims.  Such  perversions  should  give  way 
before  an  improved  common  intelligence,  and  the  legitimate  employ- 
ment of  visual  art  in  behalf  of  sales  should  come  to  pass.  These  ravish- 
ments of  a  public,  defenseless  because  of  its  lack  of  understanding  and 
good  taste,  should  not  prevent  the  recognition  that  merchandising  is 
another  realm  in  which  quite  legitimately  art  is  a  way  of  life.4 

Metropolitan  museums  situated  in  New  York  have  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  guide  popular  taste  in  the  appreciation 
of  artistic  values  in  objects  of  common  use.  New  York  is  one  of 
the  greatest  shopping  centers  in  the  country  and  the  influence 
of  its  taste  radiates  to  every  part  of  the  land.  The  resources  of 
New  York  museums  permit  them  to  lend  special  collections  to 
museums  in  other  communities  and  also  to  arrange  travelling 
exhibits.  The  judgment  of  one  or  more  of  the  metropolitan  mu- 
seums on  the  standards  of  artistic  value  in  articles  of  common 
use  would  deeply  affect  the  preferences  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. It  is  suggested  that  it  is  a  legitimate  educational  function  of 
museums,  particularly  those  specializing  in  contemporary  art, 
to  give  this  type  of  guidance  to  popular  taste.  Otherwise,  the 
relation  of  art  to  daily  activities  is  left  to  become  the  plaything 
of  commercial  advertisers. 

The  second  group  that  can  be  served  by  museum  interest  in 
industrial  art  are  the  producers  and  distributors  of  articles  of 

*  Art:  A  Way  of  Life,  by  Melvin  E.  Haggerty.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press,  1935,  p.  18. 
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everyday  use.  Problems  of  appearance  and  design  vex  industry 
as  greatly  as  other  questions  of  functional  efficiency.  In  the  case 
of  design,  however,  there  are  no  exact  standards  available  to 
measure  achievement.  Pleasing  the  public  eye  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  a  matter  of  guess  work  or  of  following  some  mean- 
ingless fad  of  the  moment.  Education  in  artistic  standards  that 
may  be  assumed  to  possess  universal  appeal  can  come  to  indus- 
trial manufacturers  and  distributors  only  from  institutions  de- 
voted to  the  judgment  and  study  of  art  forms. 

Museums  are  the  tribunals  where  contemporary  artistic  forms 
must  be  judged  before  they  achieve  general  public  acceptance. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  some  organization  should  be  created 
to  provide  manufacturers  of  various  types  of  articles  ready  ac- 
cess to  these  tribunals  of  judgment.  Competitive  exhibitions, 
where  manufacturers  submit  the  best  products  of  their  factories 
to  the  museum's  expert  selection,  are  probably  the  best  method 
of  establishing  standards  of  artistic  design.  There  seems  no  rea- 
son why  manufacturers  of  wall  paper,  for  example,  should  not 
have  the  same  opportunity  as  painters  in  water  colors  to  submit 
their  finest  products  to  the  skilled  judgment  of  art  critics  and 
the  final  decisions  of  the  visiting  public.  Wall  paper  is  probably 
more  important  than  original  paintings  in  conditioning  the 
aesthetic  surroundings  of  the  average  family.  The  clarification 
of  artistic  values  in  regard  to  this  product  would  be  a  substantial 
step  toward  popular  education  in  art  appreciation.  Manufac- 
turers and  distributors,  like  most  creative  artists,  are  indiffer- 
ently equipped  to  evaluate  the  true  merits  of  their  own  work. 
The  trained  scholar  and  critic  in  the  broader  fields  of  art  is  a 
necessary  intermediary  between  the  individual  creator  and  the 
general  public.  Museums  alone  possess  the  facilities  and  per- 
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sonnel  to  contribute  a  service  of  this  nature.  They  have  won  the 
respect  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  authorities  who  represent 
artistic  and  scholarly  integrity,  untouched  by  commercial  self- 
interest. 

Movements  of  this  kind  can  not  be  carried  out  by  the  unaided 
efforts  of  any  particular  museum  or  even  of  a  group  of  museums. 
Industry  itself  must  take  steps  through  its  natural  organizations 
to  turn  to  functional  account  the  potential  services  of  established 
museums.  The  growth  of  the  trade  association  movement  during 
the  last  decade  provides  an  excellent  channel  for  contact  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  museums  in  the  field  of  industrial  art. 
Trade  associations  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  establish- 
ment of  standards— commercial,  ethical,  and  educational— in 
their  specific  industries.  They  would  be  the  proper  bodies  in 
many  cases  to  sponsor  exhibitions  under  the  auspices  of  metro- 
politan museums.  New  York  has  many  advantages  as  the  pio- 
neering center  of  this  development.  The  strength  and  prestige 
of  its  art  museums,  both  singly  and  as  a  body,  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  deal  with  commercial  interests  and  the  general 
public  in  terms  of  unquestioned  authority. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  need  of  manufacturers  for  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  recognized  standards  of  artistic 
taste,  the  observations  of  Melvin  E.  Haggerty  are  worthy  of 
further  quotation: 

An  improved  public  taste,  stimulated  in  part  by  competitive  at- 
tempts of  industry  to  promote  sales  through  more  interesting  and 
more  attractive  designs  of  manufactured  products,  has  become  critical 
of  articles  offered  for  sale.  A  realization  of  this  situation  has  led  manu- 
facturers to  produce  things  with  better  lines  and  more  harmonious 
colors.  They  have  come  to  know  the  "sales  value"  of  the  better  product, 
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and  the  radically  improved  design  of  many  of  the  products  of  industry 
bids  fair  to  revolutionize  great  areas  of  our  economic  life.  It  has  be- 
come, even  during  the  desperate  years  of  the  depression,  a  powerful 
psychological  lever  in  the  competitive  industrial  struggle.  As  its  ad- 
vantages have  slowly  become  apparent,  the  tendency  "to  improve  the 
appearance  of  things"  has  taken  on  all  the  tokens  of  an  industrial 
movement.  Thousands  of  articles  intended  for  household  use,  not 
merely  furniture  and  textiles,  but  lamps,  percolators,  stoves,  refriger- 
ators, tableware,  cooking  utensils,  have  been  redesigned  and  rendered 
more  attractive.  The  kitchen,  the  chief  work  room  of  the  home,  all  too 
often  a  place  of  drudging  labor,  is  thus  being  made  into  a  place  of 
inviting  charm  by  the  rediscovery  that  things  fitted  to  their  uses  are 
perforce  attractive  and  of  good  design.  In  fact,  the  tendency  to  im- 
prove the  design  of  kitchen  utensils  and  dining  services  has  become 
almost  a  fad.  It  has  been  said  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that  modern 
art  is  entering  the  home  through  the  back  door  into  the  kitchen,  a 
movement  that  has  been  greatly  aided  by  inventions,  by  the  extended 
use  of  electrical  equipment,  and  by  fabrication  in  new  metals.5 

The  third  group  to  which  the  museum  offers  special  assistance 
in  the  field  of  industrial  art  are  the  technical  designers  of  com- 
mercial products.  The  responsibility  of  the  museum  in  their 
case  is  to  provide  a  full  cultural  background  that  will  permit 
modern  design  to  be  linked  with  the  great  achievements  of  the 
past.  Technical  art  schools  and  the  marts  of  commerce  lack  the 
firsthand  materials  of  cultural  history  that  are  to  be  found 
within  the  halls  of  a  great  museum.  Educational  work  directed 
specifically  for  professional  designers  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  utilize  museum  exhibits  in  the  creation  of  modern  styles. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  this  type  of  educational  service  during  the  last  decade. 
The  Study  Hours  on  Color  and  Design  arranged  by  the  Mu- 

6  Haggerty,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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seum's  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  attracted  an  attend- 
ance of  over  13,000  persons  in  the  year  1936.  These  courses 
comprise  lectures  and  gallery  talks  of  practical  help  to  persons 
engaged  in  design  and  the  crafts.  The  museum  describes  its 
activities  in  this  field  in  a  leaflet  entitled  Practical  Help  for 
Practical  People: 

The  concept  of  service,  to  which  the  museum  is  devoted  in  all  its 
public  relations,  receives  a  special  emphasis  in  that  phase  of  its  activi- 
ties classed  as  industrial  relations.  Under  this  head  are  grouped  the 
varied  and  extensive  contacts  with  industry,  with  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  objects  of  industrial  art  as  represented  in  the  work  of  manu- 
facturers, designers,  craftsmen,  stylers,  and  producers  of  art  of  many 
kinds,  workers  in  every  type  of  material  from  time-honored  oak  to  the 
latest  plastic  material  discovered  by  synthetic  chemistry. 

In  the  museum  itself,  the  service  given  and  offered  is  embraced  in 
the  words  now  so  often  used  to  describe  it:  the  museum  as  a  laboratory. 
Designers  themselves  have  described  the  collections  as  a  textbook  of 
design  with  illustrations  in  three  dimensions.  It  is  a  daily  experience, 
often  repeated  many  times  in  one  day,  that  the  intelligent  designer 
uses  museum  material  as  the  basis  of  a  progression  of  reactions:  first 
as  source  material,  then  as  object  lesson,  finally  as  spur  to  his  own 
imagination.  In  the  result  the  museum  can  never  expect  to  find  evi- 
dence of  the  sources  studied;  it  is  just  there  that  the  real  effect  of  the 
designer's  use  of  museum  collections  finds  its  most  convincing  proof. 

The  fields  touched  are  as  many  as  there  are  industries.  An  enumera- 
tion of  the  actual  items  which  have  been  improved  by  museum  study 
in  their  design  or  in  other  phases  of  the  work  of  preparing  them  for 
market  would  read  like  a  trade  catalogue. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  with  museum  collections  the  designer  or 
manufacturer  soon  begins  that  understanding  use  of  the  museum 
which  prompts  him  to  turn  quite  naturally  and  regularly  to  the  gal- 
leries as  a  mine  of  stimulating  source  material.  He  finds  also  that 
museum  material  may  be  of  suggestive  value,  not  only  as  an  aid  in 
the  design  of  his  product,  but  also  in  developing  other  elements  of  its 
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promotion  as  merchandise,  as  in  actual  production,  marketing,  or 
advertising. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum  has  also  shown  deep  interest  in  this 
phase  of  museum  education  and  its  recently  formed  Depart- 
ment of  Textiles  is  arranged  to  give  the  maximum  assistance  to 
practical  designers. 

A  British  point  of  view  contained  in  a  government  report  on 
adult  education  is  worthy  of  attention  in  this  regard: 

Technical  education  has  also  much  to  gain  from  the  better  utilisa- 
tion and  development  of  museums.  The  place  of  the  industrial  arts 
in  the  museum  has  never  been  fully  recognized.  Perhaps  the  branch 
which  provides  most  exhibits  is  ceramics,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  field  of  exhibits  should  not  be  widely  extended.  Furniture,  metal 
work,  glass,  lace,  leather  work,  and  other  products  might  find  a  place, 
and  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  assistance  to  the  technical  student. 
The  museum  should  contain  samples  of  the  various  raw  materials  used 
in  local  industries,  exhibits  illustrating  the  development  of  local  in- 
dustries, and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  samples  of  foreign  and  other 
wares  of  special  interest.  The  technical  branch  of  a  museum  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  adequate  equipment  in  the 
technical  school,  but  rather  to  supplement  it  by  exhibits  of  special 
value.  The  section  of  the  museum  devoted  to  the  economic  aspects  of 
local  life  would  not  only  serve  the  needs  of  the  technical  student,  but 
would  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  non-vocational  studies  such  as 
industrial  history  and  economics.  A  well  planned  and  adequately 
equipped  economic  section  of  a  museum  would  bridge  over  the  some- 
what artificial  distinction  between  technical  and  general  education.  A 
close  cooperation  between  the  technical  institute,  the  museum,  and 
the  public  library  would  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  growth  of 
technical  education.6 

8  Third  Interim  Report  of  the  Adult  Education  Committee:  Libraries  and 
Museums:  Part  II,  Sec.  42.  Cd.  9237.  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
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The  importance  of  museums  in  this  phase  of  adult  education 
has  not  yet  received  full  recognition  in  the  United  States.  Many 
organizations  have  sought  to  stimulate  popular  understanding 
of  art  in  relation  to  technology,  and  have  used  school  courses, 
extension  lectures,  and  study  groups  to  this  end.  It  is  suggested 
that  museums,  particularly  in  large  centers  of  population,  are 
the  proper  rallying  points  for  this  type  of  activity.  Outside 
organizations  could  perform  a  very  useful  task  by  forming  homo- 
geneous groups  to  take  advantage  of  museum  study  and  by 
supporting  museum  educational  programs  in  their  efforts  to 
reach  a  wide  public. 
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American  Art 


*t  periodic  intervals  a  clamor  is  raised  for  the  encourage- 
<**■  merit  of  the  fine  arts  along  distinctively  American  lines.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  large  sums  are  sent  out  of  the  country  an- 
nually in  order  to  bring  the  works  of  foreign  artists  to  our 
shores.  Wealthy  collectors  and  art  museums  are  accused  of  a 
blind  fascination  for  European  styles  to  the  detriment  of  our 
native  genius.  From  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  groups  of  en- 
thusiasts have  denounced  the  corrupt  tradition  of  Europe  in 
literature  and  the  arts  and  have  announced  the  dawn  of  a  pure 
American  culture.  The  practical  results  of  this  movement  have 
been  somewhat  discouraging.1  Nationalism  in  the  field  of  fine 
arts  is  always  apt  to  be  somewhat  ridiculous.  There  is  no  in- 
trinsic difference  between  American  claims  for  the  spiritual 
superiority  of  her  native  artists  and  Hitler's  recent  determina- 
tion to  remake  art  in  the  Nordic  spirit.  Standards  of  artistic 
achievement  have  slight  relation  to  political  divisions  or  geo- 
graphical areas. 

Artists,  like  scientists,  must  in  general  submit  to  world  stand- 
ards in  respect  to  their  work.  The  medium  they  use  is  one  pos- 
sible of  universal  interpretation;  their  professional  judges,  the 

1  For  a  brief  history  of  the  arts  in  America,  see  Rise  of  American  Civiliza- 
tion, by  Charles  and  Mary  Beard.  Macmillan,  1927. 
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art  critics,  form  a  group  as  free  from  national  prejudices  as  the 
ancient  body  of  medieval  scholars.  An  attempt  to  secede  from 
the  catholic  spirit  of  art  in  order  to  set  up  standards  applicable 
only  under  the  American  flag  would  be  fantastic.  If  our  artists 
were  unable  to  compete  with  their  brethren  overseas,  we  could 
only  offer  them  protection  in  the  local  market  at  the  cost  of 
returning  to  tribal  barbarism  in  matters  of  artistic  appreciation. 
There  is  no  evidence  known  to  the  writer  that  the  proportion 
of  population  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  earning  a  living 
in  the  fine  arts  is  either  smaller  in  numbers  or  rewarded  more 
inadequately  than  similar  proportions  in  other  civilized  coun- 
tries. 

Museums  of  art,  however,  have  a  difficult  responsibility  in 
relation  to  American  forms  of  artistic  creation.  In  the  first  place, 
the  historical  and  social  content  of  native  achievements  are 
more  obvious  to  the  general  public  than  in  the  case  of  similar 
works  with  a  foreign  background.  The  educational  values  of 
work  carried  out  under  American  conditions  often  overrule 
customary  aesthetic  standards  and  give  prominence  to  objects 
of  interest  mainly  because  of  their  social  background. 

As  an  example  of  this  type  of  blending  of  art  and  patrio- 
tism, the  Brooklyn  Museum  maintains  a  Division  of  American 
Homes  which  recreates  the  artistic  styles  of  different  localities 
and  periods  in  a  dramatic  and  satisfying  manner.  Exhibits  of 
this  nature  give  a  visual  understanding  of  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  historical  epochs  in  American  history.  The  various 
objects  of  artistic  merit  are  shown  in  proper  relation  to  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  used.  A  tradition  of 
true  folk  art  is  revealed  as  an  essential  element  of  the  nation's 
development. 
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The  Department  of  the  American  Wing  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  also  houses  a  notable  collection  of  historical 
American  objects.  The  excellent  practice  of  recreating  entire 
rooms  in  the  correct  manner  of  the  period  is  ably  carried  out  by 
this  museum.  A  special  loan  exhibition,  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
His  Circle,  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1936,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  exhibition  a  catalogue  with  an  historical  essay  by  R. 
T.  H.  Halsey  was  prepared.  Approximately  93,000  persons  at- 
tended the  exhibition.  The  linking  together  of  a  scholarly  his- 
torical pamphlet  with  exhibits  that  give  visual  reality  to  the 
events  described  is  a  fascinating  educational  development.  The 
two  forms  of  instruction  complement  each  other  almost  per- 
fectly in  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  dramatic  character  of  the  col- 
lection draws  a  large  audience,  and  excites  curiosity  and  inter- 
est, while  the  written  material  helps  to  give  substance  to  casual 
impressions.  Scholars  may  find  a  new  and  limitless  audience  for 
their  cultivation  by  joining  hands  with  museums  in  the  skillful 
preparation  of  explanatory  catalogues  for  collections  in  their 
fields  of  study.  Museums  will  profit  greatly  by  seeking  outside 
aid  to  enrich  the  meaning  of  their  exhibits  to  the  general  public. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  handling  a  collection  of  Americana 
is  to  distinguish  between  historical  interest  and  artistic  merit. 
Historical  museums,  such  as  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  have  excellent  col- 
lections of  material  arranged  to  present  striking  panoramas  of 
the  social  habits  of  bygone  times.  Here,  the  artistic  values  of 
the  pieces  are  rightly  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  The 
collections  are  planned  as  social  documents.  Art  museums  have, 
however,  a  different  educational  responsibility;  they  are  the 
acknowledged  arbiters  of  cultivated  taste  in  matters  of  artistic 
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creation,  and  their  selection  of  material  for  display  determines 
popular  standards.  The  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  critical  education  being  provided  by  museums  in 
matters  of  native  art.  Chronological  and  period  exhibits  illus- 
trate but  do  not  criticize.  The  elements  of  comparison  and 
aesthetic  judgment  are  lacking. 

Museum  directors  may  claim  with  considerable  justification 
that  it  is  their  function  to  make  and  present  collections,  and 
that  they  must  leave  to  outside  bodies  or  to  the  visiting  public 
themselves  the  task  of  critical  analysis.  From  the  educational 
point  of  view,  however,  there  are  no  competent  forces  organized 
to  undertake  the  task  of  criticism  if  it  is  abandoned  by  the  mu- 
seum. The  general  public  looks  to  the  museum  as  the  only 
trustworthy  authority  accessible  to  the  ordinary  man.  If  the 
museum  suspends  judgment,  the  field  becomes  one  in  which 
no  critical  evaluation  is  practicable  for  the  masses.  This  lack 
of  authoritative  criticism  dulls  the  edge  of  understanding  in 
regard  to  native  achievement,  leaving  it  to  be  viewed  simply  as 
an  historic  fact. 

If  educational  exhibits  in  the  American  field  were  planned  so 
as  to  arouse  the  critical  faculties  of  visitors  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  American  achievements  with  those 
of  other  peoples  at  similar  stages  of  development,  the  museum 
would  be  carrying  out  an  aggressive  policy  in  the  promotion  of 
understanding  of  native  art.  An  exhibit,  for  example,  of  the 
"horrors"  of  American  art,  placed  alongside  a  selection  of  what 
was  considered  the  finest  artistic  achievements  of  native  crafts- 
men, might  be  held  to  be  dangerous  and  improper  museum 
practice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  provide  an  educational 
opportunity  for  all  those  incapable  of  estimating  the  artistic 
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worth  of  American  art  objects  from  their  own  limited  back- 
ground of  critical  knowledge. 

John  Cotton  Dana,  the  founder  of  the  Newark  Museum,  de- 
scribed a  formula  for  the  promotion  of  American  art  in  the 
following  words: 

The  formula  is  very  simple:  first,  we  must  buy  it;  next,  we  must 
study  it;  next,  we  must  criticize  it,  adversely  where  we  feel  compelled; 
and,  finally,  we  must  praise  it  where  we  can. 

In  buying,  with  the  patronage  of  art  in  view,  we  must,  of  course, 
discriminate.  To  be  able  to  discriminate  to  good  purpose,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  encourage  the  serious  and  accomplished  artist,  and,  by 
neglect,  discourage  the  pretender,  we  must  seriously  study  our  subject. 
Unless  one  is  rarely  gifted  and  has  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  what  is 
fine  and  sound  and  wholesome  and  enduring  in  all  departments  of 
art— and  very  few  are  so  gifted— one  must  select  a  narrow  field,  study 
it,  master  it  as  far  as  ability  and  opportunity  permit,  become  in  it  an 
expert,  or  better,  become  in  it  what  we  may  call,  to  render  freely  the 
French  phrase,  an  honest  amateur.2 

This  ideal  of  intelligent  patronage  requires  in  practice  that 
the  museum  should  act  as  honest  broker  to  the  public  in  its 
dealings  with  the  historical  products  of  native  art.  It  is  as  im- 
portant to  teach  discrimination  to  the  visiting  public  as  it  is  to 
evoke  admiration  for  the  general  skill  of  native  craftsmen.  There 
can  be  no  substitute  for  deliberate  museum  education  in  rous- 
ing the  popular  mind  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  American  artistic  achievements. 

In  the  field  of  contemporary  painting  and  sculpture  of  Amer- 
ican origin  the  need  for  expert  guidance  is  even  more  acute. 
Innumerable  art  galleries  and  exhibitions  present  their  wares 

2  American  Art:  How  It  Can  Be  Made  to  Flourish,  by  John  Cotton  Dana. 
Newark  Museum,  1914,  p.  26. 
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to  the  curious,  but  the  process  of  selection  is  haphazard  and  not 
always  disinterested.  Commercial  art  galleries  have  the  business 
task  of  promoting  the  works  of  individual  artists,  while  art 
exhibitions  are  generally  sponsored  by  representatives  of  special 
and  exclusive  schools  of  craftsmanship.  The  museum,  and  the 
museum  alone,  retains  the  position  of  an  impartial  expert, 
basing  its  judgments  on  unbiased  aesthetic  standards.  It  is 
natural  that  the  public  should  turn  to  it  for  final  and  trust- 
worthy information  on  the  character  of  contemporary  art  in 
America. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  obvious 
centers  for  a  movement  to  increase  popular  interest  in  modern 
American  art.  Within  the  last  decade  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  has  come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant patrons  of  native  talent.  It  achieves  its  objectives  in  the  first 
place  by  buying  representative  works  of  art  and  by  giving  living 
artists  the  accolade  of  a  permanent  place  in  the  museum  collec- 
tion. This  difficult  art  of  selection  is  an  educational  service 
rendered  by  the  museum  to  the  public.  The  casual  art  lover  has 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  opportunity  to  pick  through  the 
annual  production  of  native  artists  for  material  of  striking 
merit.  His  standards  of  taste  are  necessarily  at  the  mercy  of  the 
exhibitor,  and  the  museum  alone  provides  critical  judgment, 
free  from  commercial  or  artistic  bias  and  aimed  solely  at  the 
promotion  of  public  understanding.  The  authority  of  the  mu- 
seum may  be  questioned  on  individual  points— it  is  obviously 
no  more  infallible  than  any  other  type  of  professional  expert- 
yet  the  unique  purpose  of  the  museum  as  compared  with  other 
institutions  makes  it  the  responsible  leader  of  democratic  taste. 
Education  as  opposed  to  mere  persuasion  is  as  impossible  in  art 
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as  in  any  other  subject  until  the  people  have  access  to  independ- 
ent and  unbiased  scholarship. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  are  many  other  means  besides 
museum  exhibitions  available  to  bring  the  masses  of  the  people 
into  contact  with  native  art.  Books  can  be  written,  lectures  de- 
livered, and  illustrations  of  various  kinds  distributed  through- 
out the  community.  All  these  methods  have  their  validity  and 
usefulness,  but  they  are  essentially  secondary  instruments.  The 
primary  instrument  in  educating  the  artistic  taste  of  the  ordi- 
nary person  is  the  work  of  art  itself.  It  is  common  sense  that  art 
should  be  put  on  view  rather  than  written  or  talked  about  if  it 
is  to  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  public  mind.  In  the  case  of 
contemporary  American  art,  the  task  of  showing  it  to  the  public 
carries  with  it  the  educational  responsibility  of  selection. 

The  policy  of  the  Whitney  Museum  in  presenting  constantly 
changing  exhibits  is  of  particular  value  in  this  field.  Public 
taste  needs  to  be  trained  to  see  the  artist  as  the  interpreter  of 
American  life  in  all  its  major  phases.  The  appreciation  of 
native  art  as  such  is  wider  than  the  simple  understanding  of 
aesthetic  values;  it  includes  the  attempt  to  analyze  distinctive 
characteristics  of  American  life,  thought,  and  feeling  through 
their  representations  in  the  medium  of  the  fine  arts.  The  ar- 
rangement of  exhibits  to  illustrate  specific  fields  of  national  or 
local  interest  brings  art  into  focus  as  a  commentator  on  social 
life.  An  example  of  this  type  of  exhibition  was  the  display  of 
the  Whitney  collection  of  American  art  relating  to  the  Port  of 
New  York,  held  in  the  spring  of  1937.  A  new  set  of  "customers" 
for  American  art  is  created  by  exhibits  of  this  character;  a  large 
number  of  those  whose  life  and  work  have  given  them  special 
interest  in  the  activities  of  the  Port  are  drawn  to  the  museum  to 
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compare  their  impressions  with  those  of  trained  artists.  In  their 
case  they  are  viewing  American  art  neither  as  a  curiosity  nor  as 
an  emotional  experience  but  in  the  sober  form  of  a  representa- 
tion of  a  mood  or  attitude  they  themselves  have  experienced  but 
lack  technical  power  to  express.  The  clarification  of  various 
elements  in  the  community  outlook  sometimes  can  be  carried 
out  more  effectively  through  the  medium  of  art  than  through 
words  written  or  spoken.  The  selection  and  display  of  paintings 
to  illustrate  a  theme  of  this  nature  is  an  educational  task  as 
significant  as  the  publication  of  a  book  or  the  delivery  of  a 
course  of  lectures. 

Another  feature  in  the  policy  of  changing  exhibits  carried  out 
by  the  Whitney  Museum  is  the  increased  number  of  the  public 
that  can  be  attracted  within  its  walls  by  these  means.  Contem- 
porary art  dealing  with  American  life  is  newsworthy,  receiving 
excellent  publicity  from  newspapers  and  periodicals  when  a  new 
exhibition  is  arranged.  The  skill  of  the  museum  in  selecting  and 
arranging  its  changing  exhibits  so  as  to  present  cross  sections 
of  American  culture  provides  it  with  a  visiting  public  drawn 
from  all  quarters. 

The  difficulties  faced  by  the  museum  in  attaining  educational 
objectives  spring  principally  from  the  lack  of  intelligent  support 
by  outside  organizations.  Understanding  and  appreciation  of 
American  art  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  many  self-organ- 
ized groups  in  the  achievement  of  their  purposes,  yet  they  main- 
tain in  general  a  purely  passive  attitude  to  activities  of  this 
nature.  Occupational,  geographic,  and  social  groupings  in  the 
community  have  need  of  the  symbolism  of  art  to  represent  their 
spirit  in  a  way  that  can  be  understood  by  everyone.  To  take  an 
example  at  random,  lawyers  as  a  professional  group  have  a  deep 
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interest  in  interpreting  the  finer  side  of  American  justice  to  a 
community  becoming  skeptical  of  the  social  responsibility  of 
their  profession.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  organiza- 
tions of  lawyers  to  discover  whether  they  had  received  any  valid 
defence  of  their  activities  in  art.  The  clear  symbolism  of  the 
painter,  if  he  has  ever  idealized  legal  justice,  would  convey 
more  to  the  general  public  than  countless  words  of  explanation. 
The  discovery  that  American  art  in  the  past  and  present  re- 
flected honor  on  the  legal  profession  would  reduce  immediate 
attacks  to  their  proper  perspective.  If  investigation  proves  that 
the  lawyer  and  his  activities  cut  a  poor  figure  in  the  eyes  of  con- 
temporary American  painters  the  profession  can  take  this  as  a 
useful  warning  of  their  failing  grip  on  the  public  imagination. 
In  any  case,  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  organized  legal  profes- 
sion to  interest  itself  officially  in  the  artistic  representation  of 
its  activities  and  to  see  that  they  are  presented  at  the  proper 
times  and  occasions  to  the  general  public. 

The  Whitney  Museum  and  other  similar  institutions  are  well 
prepared  to  give  skilled  service  to  occupational  and  other  social 
groupings  when  they  seek  to  find  appropriate  symbolism  in  the 
native  art  of  their  country.  There  are  innumerable  bodies,  in- 
cluding the  powerful  trade  unions,  that  would  benefit  greatly 
by  this  approach  to  clarification  of  their  objectives  and  public 
presentation  of  their  ideals.  These  groups  should  be  actively 
engaged  in  the  support  of  the  museum's  educational  program. 
They  could  obtain  great  benefits  from  the  museum's  facilities 
if  they  had  the  understanding  to  request  exhibitions  along  their 
own  lines  of  interest  and  the  initiative  to  organize  study  groups 
from  their  own  constituents  to  profit  by  the  museum's  materials. 

A  curious  lack  of  enterprise  is  displayed  by  the  leaders  of 
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organized  groups  in  modern  society  toward  the  proper  use  of 
art  in  creating  symbols  of  the  place  and  worth  of  their  functions 
to  the  general  community.  This  contrasts  curiously  with  the 
skill  of  medieval  guilds  in  employing  art  to  create  both  a  sense 
of  ideal  purpose  in  their  own  ranks  and  an  impression  of  their 
dignity  and  social  worth  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public. 
Propaganda  in  the  form  of  the  commercial  advertiser  or  the 
hack  pamphleteer  has  taken  a  sinister  place  in  modern  times  in 
the  field  of  public  relations.  Social  groups  possessing  power  in 
the  community  seem  unwilling  to  use  impartial  means  in  the 
education  of  the  masses  in  regard  to  their  special  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  health  of  democracy  and 
the  security  of  organized  groups  themselves,  popular  education 
is  far  wiser  than  propaganda— by  nature  a  Frankenstein  which 
must  eventually  destroy  its  creator.  Art  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful instruments  of  true  popular  understanding  of  contemporary 
life;  if  it  receives  intelligent  patronage  and  the  gift  of  inde- 
pendence, it  may  always  be  relied  on  to  create  symbolic  repre- 
sentations that  will  help  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  functional 
groups  in  society.  The  museum  of  contemporary  art  is  the 
proper  rallying  place  for  those  who  have  the  courage  to  seek  an 
honest  presentation  of  the  conflicting  points  of  view  that  must 
make  up  the  general  body  of  public  opinion. 
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Science  in  Cases 


The  progress  of  popular  education  in  the  field  of  science  has 
lagged  curiously  behind  the  increasing  importance  of  scien- 
tific discoveries  in  everyday  life.  The  enthusiastic  hope  of  our 
forefathers  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  that  gov- 
ernment and  social  habits  might  be  based  on  widespread  under- 
standing of  the  laws  of  science  has  failed  to  catch  the 
imagination  of  modern  democracy.  Radical  advances  in  almost 
every  field  of  scientific  knowledge,  including  the  important 
study  of  social  evolution  through  anthropological  and  ethnolog- 
ical techniques,  have  evoked  no  true  public  response  corre- 
sponding in  any  degree  to  the  crusade  of  nineteenth  century 
intellectuals  for  the  spread  of  Darwinism.  The  ideal  of  the 
mental  independence  of  the  individual,  founded  on  critical 
knowledge,  has  perhaps  faded  with  the  eclipse  of  fervent  Prot- 
estantism. In  the  twentieth  century,  science  has  become  the  pre- 
rogative of  specialists  with  the  citizen  body  supinely  willing  to 
accept  the  dogmas  of  intellectual  authority.  The  dangers  of  this 
form  of  apathy  are  well  pointed  out  by  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg 
in  his  work  Science  and  the  Public  Mind: 

The  "appreciation"  of  science  for  what  it  has  done  to  enhance  our 
material  welfare  may  suffice  to  insure  material  support  for  the  pursuit 
of  science,  if  only  from  those  who  profit  immediately  from  technolog- 
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ical  improvements.  The  aesthetic  or  intellectual  satisfactions  yielded 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  methods  of  science  may  suffice  to  insure  a 
place  for  scientific  research  in  the  universities  and  for  science  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools,  if  only  as  a  respectable  part  of  what  every  cultured 
person  should  know.  But  a  general  realization  of  the  role  that  science 
has  played  and  increasingly  must  play  in  the  remaking  of  civilization 
is  necessary  both  to  protect  the  scientist  against  exploitation  for  pri- 
vate gain  and  to  insure  to  the  public  the  enjoyment  of  our  common 
heritage.1 

Lack  of  organized  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  per- 
sonal exploration  of  the  new  fields  of  science  has  proved  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  educational  work  of  science  museums.  It  is 
unfair  to  judge  the  accomplishments  of  museums  as  if  these 
bodies  had  a  primary  responsibility  in  popular  education.  They 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  service  institutions  responsible  for  the 
satisfaction  of  demands  by  the  general  public  on  their  resources, 
but  not  competent  to  awaken  and  organize  such  demands. 
Learned  societies  are  perhaps  the  proper  instruments  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  latter  task,  but  the  motivating  power 
that  made  these  bodies  missionaries  to  the  community  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  now  seems  to  have  evap- 
orated. This  inability  of  learned  societies,  originally  founded 
and  endowed  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  is  a  serious  handicap  for  the  museum  to  over- 
come. It  would  obviously  be  better  if  the  public,  before  apply- 
ing to  the  museum  for  educational  services,  were  organized  into 
self-supporting  groups  with  clear-cut  scientific  interests.  The 
burden  of  outside  organization  is  unfair  to  the  museum  and 
seriously  limits  its  range  of  effectiveness. 

In  respect  to  the  need  for  an  intermediary  body  between  re- 

1  Science  and  the  Public  Mind,  by  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg.  McGraw-Hill, 
1935'  P-  39- 
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search  scientists  and  the  general  public  to  organize  public  inter- 
est and  curiosity  into  effective  channels,  Frederick  P.  Keppel 
made  some  pertinent  suggestions  in  an  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society: 

But  there  is  something  much  more  important  than  money  which  is 
lacking  today.  We  need  most  of  all  a  focus,  a  central  agency  which  has 
a  nation-wide  reputation  to  lose,  for  such  a  reputation  offers  the  best, 
perhaps  the  only,  security  for  investments  of  this  character.  I  mean  a 
reputation  for  public  spirit,  for  intellectual  honesty,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular case  for  high  scientific  standards  as  well.  To  such  a  body  could 
safely  be  entrusted  the  staff  work  of  the  enterprise,  the  establishment 
of  relations  between  the  leaders  in  science  and  the  agencies  of  adult 
education.  Where  the  publication  of  simple  but  authoritative  material 
is  needed,  as  it  certainly  is  needed  in  many  branches  of  science,  such 
an  agency  could  stimulate  its  production.  All  along  the  line  it  would 
soon  become  the  general  clearing  house  for  ideas. 

Now  let  us  for  the  moment  forget  the  word  Science,  and  let  us 
remember  the  term  which  Benjamin  Franklin  used,  and  his  followers 
used  for  nearly  a  century— Natural  Philosophy.  And  then  let  me  very 
respectfully  suggest  that,  if  it  so  desired,  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  might  become  just  such  a  guiding  agency.  Was  not  the  Society 
founded  largely  for  this  very  purpose,  and  has  it  not  had  a -long  and 
honorable  tradition  in  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  and  under- 
standing and  a  nation-wide  reputation?  Is  it  not  today  an  operating 
foundation?  I  make  the  suggestion  in  all  seriousness,  but  I  fully  under- 
stand first,  that  the  Society  may  have  other  plans,  and,  in  any  case,  I 
am  not  proposing  that  it  should,  in  the  current  phrase,  "be  left  with 
the  bag."  Other  agencies  must  help,  local  and  regional,  national,  per- 
haps international.  They  must  help  both  with  money  and  in  service, 
but  far  more  than  money  and  far  more  than  scattered  service,  we  need 
a  focus,  we  need  leadership.2 

2  "The  Responsibility  of  Endowments  in  the  Promotion  of  Knowledge," 
by  Frederick  P.  Keppel.  Proceedings  of  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol. 
LXXVII,  No.  4,  p.  591. 
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This  need  of  leadership  in  the  organization  of  public  interest 
in  scientific  knowledge  is  a  matter  of  nation-wide  concern.  It 
relates,  however,  directly  to  the  proper  use  of  the  treasure  house 
of  facts  collected  from  all  over  the  world  by  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  The  instruments  for  the  widespread 
dissemination  of  information  have  been  gradually  built  up  by 
intensive  scholarship  and  intelligent  expenditure  over  a  period 
of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century.  The  museum  is  now  faced 
with  the  fact  that  it  must  initiate  educational  programs  in  the 
community  almost  unaided  by  any  prior  organization  of  the 
general  public. 

There  is  tragic  waste  involved  in  the  lack  of  cooperation 
among  the  various  types  of  organizations  invested  with  respon- 
sibility for  adult  education  in  a  democracy.  Inefficiency  and 
institutional  irresponsibility  are  too  often  accepted  as  the  proud 
badges  of  educational  freedom.  In  the  case  of  natural  history 
museums,  they  are  the  obvious  and  invaluable  laboratories  of 
every  society  and  institution  claiming  to  bring  an  understand- 
ing of  science  closer  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  In  practice, 
however,  the  outside  societies  make  little  or  no  effort  to  divert 
popular  activities  toward  the  use  of  museum  facilities.  The 
burden  of  converting  members  of  the  adult  public  to  an  interest 
in  science  and  of  managing  their  activities  is  lightly  added  to 
the  museum's  existing  responsibilities  of  collection,  research, 
and  exhibition.  It  may  be  that  there  are  no  other  organizations 
besides  natural  history  museums  capable  of  giving  the  general 
public  assistance  in  understanding  the  scientific  background 
of  their  environment.  In  that  case  all  educational  funds  avail- 
able for  the  dissemination  of  scientific  information  should  be 
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placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  museums.  By  the  fact  of  their  col- 
lections they  represent  the  only  trustworthy  and  scholarly  means 
of  providing  firsthand  information  to  untrained  adults,  and  the 
proper  understanding  and  use  of  these  collections  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  should  be  the  principal  aim  of  organiza- 
tions purporting  to  further  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

The  scope  and  nature  of  the  research  work  which  gives  sub- 
stance to  the  museum's  educational  powers  can  not  be  described 
in  a  work  of  this  character.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  both  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  the  field  the  American  Museum  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  great  scientific  institutions  in  the  world.  For- 
tune draws  an  interesting  pen  picture  of  the  research  conducted 
by  the  museum: 

To  discover  the  American  museum  with  its  sleeves  up  and  enor- 
mously busy  as  a  practicing  scientist,  you  ascend  to  the  fifth  floor,  past 
another  warning  sign,  into  an  utterly  different  realm.  The  halls  run 
endlessly,  twisting  from  building  to  building,  past  departments  num- 
bering nineteen  altogether,  which  bear  such  formidable  boundaries  as 
Invertebrate  Paleontology,  Ichthyology,  Comparative  and  Human 
Anatomy,  Mammalogy,  Herpetology,  and  Entomology.  This  is  the 
world  of  the  curators.  It  is  a  world  of  high-ceilinged  Victorian  offices 
filled  with  roll-top  desks,  dog-eared  books  filed  on  top  of  bookcases 
that  can  hold  no  more,  stuffed  birds,  savage  gods  picked  up  in  queer 
places.  From  a  bare,  dusty  room  where  a  man,  using  fine  dental  tools 
and  a  compound  microscope,  is  studying  the  overlapping  plates  on 
the  skull  of  a  200,000,000-year-old  dinosaur,  you  can  go  down  a  cor- 
ridor and  bump  headlong  into  small  tropics  of  steaming,  plant-filled 
greenhouses  and  tanks  full  of  fish  and  turtles  and  salamander,  where 
men  are  studying  such  lively  matters  as  the  psychology  and  sexual 
selection  of  fish  and  the  thyroid  and  pituitary  eccentricities  of  lizards. 
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The  point  here  is  that  the  museum  is  not  just  a  caretaker  but  is,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  a  university  is,  an  indefatigable  scientist.8 

The  principal  instrument  by  which  the  museum  conveys  the 
findings  of  scholarly  research  to  the  general  public  is  the  exhibit. 
This,  in  the  case  of  the  natural  history  museum,  is  generally  a 
product  of  painstaking  craftsmanship  and  its  arrangement  is 
planned  to  impart  to  visitors  an  organized  system  of  informa- 
tion. The  earlier  types  of  natural  history  exhibits  were  based  on 
the  principle  of  taxonomy,  or  the  identification  and  classifica- 
tion of  objects  according  to  species  and  kind.  The  results  were 
informative  rather  than  stimulating  to  the  imagination.  They 
appealed  mainly  to  those  who  already  had  an  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  exhibit  and  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
discipline  of  detailed  study.  The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  has  advanced  a  long  way  from  this  elementary  principle 
in  the  handling  of  educational  exhibits.  The  dynamic  exhibit 
at  present  favored  may  be  described  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  museum: 

First  and  most  widely  advertised  amongst  natural  history  displays 
illustrating  an  association  of  ideas  are,  of  course,  the  habitat  groups. 
Once  installed,  these  are  rarely  altered,  although  many  have  been  re- 
placed. The  conception  of  such  exhibits  did  not  originate  in  this 
country,  but  they  have  undergone  here  their  fullest  development. 
Incidentally,  the  earliest  example  in  the  United  States— a  family  of 
robins  nesting  in  a  spray  of  apple  blossoms— forms  a  still  effective  item 
in  the  American  Museum.  It  is  a  far  cry,  indeed,  from  such  a  simple 
installation  to  the  great  exhibits  of  the  Coral  Reef,  the  Gorillas  of 
Mount  Kivu,  the  Navajo  Indians  and  their  ceremonies,  or  the  fifteen 
miniature  earth-sections  in  the  form  of  block  models  which  reveal  the 

8  "The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,"  Fortune,  Vol.  XV,  No.  4, 
p.  101. 
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physiography  and  geologic  history  of  as  many  parts  of  North  America. 
The  aims  of  a  habitat  group  go  beyond  the  reconstruction  of  a 
"pretty  picture"  transferred  behind  glass  from  the  outer  world.  Its 
purpose  ought  also  to  be  ecologic,  that  is,  it  should  elucidate  natural 
interrelationships  between  organism  and  organism,  and  between  all 
and  the  physical  environment.  It  may  deal  further  with  a  combination 
of  many  other  things— with  the  life  story  of  both  plants  and  animals, 
or  even  of  minerals  which  also  have  birth,  existence,  and  death,  with 
geographic  zones,  conservation,  biological  adaptation,  with  history, 
folklore,  and  a  wealth  of  other  ideas.* 

The  field  of  current  scientific  exposition  is  being  boldly  ex- 
plored by  the  American  Museum  through  many  new  and  star- 
tling forms  of  exhibition.  One  that  has  recently  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  public  attention  is  the  barnyard  scene  in  the  Hall  of 
Animal  Behavior.  Here  the  visitor  views  a  group  model  of 
domestic  fowls  in  their  natural  setting,  until  an  ingenious  ar- 
rangement changes  the  display  into  a  view  of  the  barnyard  in 
the  perspective  that  it  would  be  seen  by  the  hens  themselves. 
At  the  same  time  a  concealed  phonograph  explains  how  the 
social  order  of  the  barnyard  is  organized  and  tells  of  the  system 
of  prestige  that  apparently  permits  hens  to  peck  other  hens  of 
lower  grade  with  impunity.  Modern  developments  in  science 
afford  a  very  rich  field  for  experimental  displays  of  this  char- 
acter illustrating  ideas  rather  than  mere  objects.  The  American 
Museum  gives  place  in  its  halls  for  every  type  of  educational 
exhibit,  seeking  by  practical  experimentation  to  find  the  best 
methods  to  transmit  the  peculiar  knowledge  encased  in  each 
department  to  the  thousands  of  daily  visitors. 

Organized  activities  in  adult  education  have  occupied  the 

4  "Natural  History  Exhibits  and  Modern  Education,"  by  Robert  Cushman 
Murphy.  The  Scientific  Monthly,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  1,  p.  76. 
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Department  of  Education  in  the  American  Museum  for  many 
years.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  museum  itself  has  realized  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  contact  with  adult  groups  obtaining  skilled 
guidance  from  its  staff.  The  emphasis  in  organized  education 
has  tended  to  fall  on  the  work  being  achieved  with  schools,  and 
the  full  picture  of  adult  activities  has  seldom  been  presented  as 
a  whole.  Under  the  new  ten-year  program,  requiring  the  raising 
of  $10,000,000  for  added  endowment,  adult  education  has  been 
given  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  design  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  museum.  A  new  Division  of  Adult  Education  is 
planned  to  integrate  existing  activities  and  develop  further 
points  of  contact  with  the  general  public. 

One  of  the  most  successful  features  of  the  museum  in  the 
field  of  adult  education  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  the 
Hayden  Planetarium,  opened  to  the  public  in  1935.  Approx- 
imately two  and  a  half  million  persons  attended  either  the 
demonstrations  or  the  classes  held  at  the  planetarium.  An  active 
and  well-organized  Amateur  Astronomers  Association  has 
helped  to  build  the  remarkable  success  of  this  department.  This 
body  presents  perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  self-organized  group 
combining  with  a  scientific  institution  to  make  popular  educa- 
tion in  a  special  branch  of  science  a  dynamic  reality.  The  ama- 
teur astronomers  have  acted  as  missionaries  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, publicizing  the  facilities  of  the  planetarium  and  attracting 
individuals  into  organized  groups  capable  of  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  department.  In  the  field  of  astronomy, 
a  model  relationship  has  been  established  between  scholarship, 
exhibition,  and  the  popular  agencies  of  adult  learning. 

The  educational  division  of  the  museum  has  built  up  over 
the  last  three  years  an  important  and  interesting  service  in  re- 
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lation  to  adult  groups.  Self-organized  groups  of  various  char- 
acter have  been  encouraged  to  visit  the  museum  and  receive 
special  guidance  in  some  specific  topic.  These  groups  come  to 
the  museum  with  interests  of  a  general  nature  already  formed. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  ask  for  instruction  and  guidance  of  a 
definite  character,  and  they  make  immediate  use  of  the  original 
collections  in  the  museum.  It  is  a  legitimate  assumption  that 
the  information  obtained  by  these  groups  on  their  own  initia- 
tive is  made  the  basis  of  continued  activities  outside  the  mu- 
seum. Also  because  of  the  natural  and  homogeneous  character 
of  these  self-organized  groups  they  are  able  to  act  as  missionary 
bodies  to  the  general  community,  enlisting  support  for  the 
museum  and  explaining  its  functions  in  popular  education. 

It  is  of  interest  that  in  the  year  1936  the  number  of  individuals 
brought  into  educational  contact  with  the  museum  through  the 
system  of  group  guidance  amounted  to  35,893.  This  figure  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  attendance  under  the  more  elaborate 
lecture  offerings. 

The  prospect  of  building  up  a  continuously  expanding  edu- 
cational program  for  adults  requires  the  cooperation  of  forces 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  museum.  The  technique  of  provid- 
ing special  guidance  for  self-organized  groups  permits  part  of 
the  burden  of  rousing  interest  in  educational  subjects  and  or- 
ganizing activity  to  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  outside  bodies. 
Under  this  system  the  museum  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
granting  skilled  educational  service  for  the  fuller  use  of  its  col- 
lections by  the  public;  it  does  not,  however,  dissipate  its  energies 
by  attempting  to  arouse  artificial  interests  in  chance  selections 
of  the  general  public. 

The  question  of  the  availability  of  self-organized  groups  in  a 
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metropolitan  area  for  the  carrying  out  of  educational  programs 
has  never  been  fully  tested  in  practice.  The  museum  figures  for 
1936  are  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  numerical  limitations 
of  such  an  audience.  From  conversations  with  members  of  the 
educational  staff  the  impression  was  obtained  that  numbers  of 
groups  had  to  be  denied  guidance  service  because  of  obvious 
limitations  of  the  educational  staff  and  the  time  at  their  dis- 
posal for  gallery  work.  The  number  of  adult  groups  anxious  to 
make  use  of  museum  facilities  would  almost  certainly  expand 
in  accordance  with  three  basic  factors: 

a.  The  provision  of  an  adequate  educational  staff  free  to 
specialize  in  this  type  of  work. 

b.  Access  to  special  portions  of  the  museum  in  the  evening 
hours  as  well  as  in  the  afternoon. 

c.  The  cooperation  of  the  scientific  staff  in  preparing  projects, 
for  the  study  of  their  departments,  that  would  link  the  unin- 
formed interest  of  social  groups  with  a  gradual  approach  to  the 
scientific  understanding  of  the  subject  material. 

A  strong  criticism  that  might  be  made  against  adult  education 
on  the  basis  of  self-organized  groups  is  that  the  procedure  takes 
the  initiative  out  of  the  hands  of  the  museum.  In  the  case  of  a 
lecture  program,  the  museum  is  able  to  direct  the  subject  and 
trend  of  the  educational  offerings.  The  guidance  of  adult 
groups,  however,  is  a  service  that  would  be  conditioned  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  uncoordinated  demands  made  on  the  mu- 
seum by  the  various  groups. 

One  method  of  meeting  this  criticism  would  be  for  the  mu- 
seum to  take  at  least  part  of  the  initiative  in  organizing  activi- 
ties likely  to  attract  and  create  cultural  groups.  Metropolitan 
city  dwellers,  like  their  country  neighbors,  indulge  in  recrea- 
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tional  and  cultural  hobbies.  Each  department  of  the  museum 
could  discover  some  group  of  hobbies  immediately  or  distantly 
related  to  its  collection.  The  research  staff  and  the  educational 
division  could  combine  to  work  out  various  approaches  to  the 
study  of  departmental  collections  based  on  hobby  interests.  The 
linking  of  popular  scientific  education  with  hobby  interests 
would  provide  the  museum  with  a  method  of  creating  group 
associations  for  study  purposes  among  a  considerable  number 
of  the  unorganized  visitors  to  its  halls. 
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Technology  and  Education 


The  breakdown  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  in  American 
industry  is  likely  to  have  far-reaching  results  on  our  tech- 
nological culture.  In  the  last  ten  years  apprenticeship  has  been 
dismissed  as  an  outmoded  method  of  maintaining  a  stabilized 
supply  of  skilled  labor.  The  increased  mechanization  of  indus- 
trial processes  has  made  the  acquisition  of  special  skill  appear  a 
matter  that  no  longer  calls  for  tedious  years  of  apprentice  serv- 
ice. Besides,  our  public  vocational  schools  have  assumed  a  great 
part  of  the  burden  of  giving  specialized  technological  ixaining 
to  the  young. 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  loss  of  apprenticeship  has 
left  an  educational  gap  in  our  culture  far  greater  than  a  mere 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  skilled  labor.  For  many  centuries 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  has  stood  as  the  method  of  initi- 
ating young  manhood  into  the  work  patterns  of  our  society.  To 
use  medieval  terms,  it  has  initiated  men  into  the  mysteries  of 
their  crafts.  The  term  "mystery"  has  an  interesting  meaning  in 
relation  to  industrial  craft;  it  refers  to  a  type  of  knowledge  that 
is  obtained  only  through  practical  experience  and  a  sensory  and 
intellectual  intuition  of  the  nature  of  the  tools  to  be  used  and 
the  materials  to  be  worked.  In  social  terms  apprenticeship  has 
meant  something  far  more  than  the  training  of  the  worker  in 
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special  skills;  it  has  meant  the  true  education  of  the  bulk  of  the 
working  population  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
trade.  The  people  of  medieval  times  were  deeply  learned  in  the 
workaday  processes  of  their  culture;  they  understood  both  the 
science  and  art  of  their  limited  tools  and  materials.  By  com- 
parison, the  modern  worker  is  cut  off  from  any  true  understand- 
ing of  his  work,  knowing  merely  how  to  attain  certain  results 
without  appreciating  the  deep-seated  principles  involved. 

Often  it  is  held  that  the  separation  of  man  from  the  mastery 
and  understanding  of  his  tools  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
invention  of  the  machine.  Mechanical  inventions  were  too  com- 
plicated to  be  followed  by  simple  people,  so  the  worker  must 
inevitably  cease  to  be  a  true  craftsman  and  become  a  machine 
tender.  The  rapidity  of  invention  and  scientific  discovery  has 
certainly  caused  a  lag  in  the  capacity  of  normal  people  to  com- 
prehend new  processes  at  many  periods  of  history.  The  concep- 
tion, however,  of  the  bulk  of  the  working  population  as 
inherently  unfitted  to  understand  the  tools  with  which  they 
work  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  It  leads  logically  to  the 
necessity  of  an  authoritarian  state  where  the  ignorant  masses 
would  be  kept  in  rigorous  subjection.  Democracy  in  politics 
and  social  life  is  a  foolish  illusion  if  the  mass  of  the  workers  are 
incapable  of  understanding  the  principles  on  which  their  tech- 
nological culture  is  founded. 

It  is  improbable  that  it  was  any  easier  for  a  medieval  crafts- 
man to  gain  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  craft,  say  that  of 
armor  making,  than  it  is  for  a  modern  man  to  understand  fully 
the  mechanical  or  chemical  principles  of  his  job.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  medieval  society  provided  its  working  popu- 
lation with  an  intensive  educational  discipline  through  years 
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of  apprenticeship  in  its  trade,  while  modern  society  contents 
itself  for  the  most  part  with  a  generalized,  literary  education  for 
its  citizens.  Our  technical  schools  affect  only  a  small  minority 
of  our  working  population  and  the  rest  are  left  to  pick  up  such 
knowledge  as  they  can  from  practical  experience  without  the 
aid  of  organized  education. 

It  is  doubtful  if  our  machine  civilization  will  ever  achieve 
stable  social  relations  as  long  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  understand  the  true  principles  of 
their  work.  Tending  machines  without  an  active  understanding 
of  their  processes  is  a  necessarily  servile  task.  All  initiative  must 
come  from  the  "boss,"  who  holds  the  key  to  the  mechanical 
secret,  and  the  worker  must  contribute  only  unquestioning 
obedience  and  a  capacity  for  monotonous  routine.  Equality  of 
opportunity  is  a  meaningless  phrase  in  a  society  where  only  a 
small  minority  are  given  adequate  knowledge  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  mechanical  and  other  processes  of  trade  and 
industry.  Industrial  democracy  is  primarily  an  educational  prob- 
lem; every  man  will  have  a  chance  equal  to  his  capacities  if  he 
is  provided  at  the  outset  with  adequate  knowledge  of  the  tech- 
nological principles  under  which  industry  operates.  A  monop- 
oly of  knowledge,  technical,  political,  or  religious,  by  any  one 
group  is  more  dangerous  to  society  than  a  monopoly  of  money 
or  land.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  ancient  Republic  of 
Rome  first  became  a  social  reality  when  the  priests  were  forced 
to  engrave  the  sacred  law  of  the  community  on  twelve  tables  so 
that  it  became  the  common  knowledge  of  the  people  instead 
of  the  mystery  of  a  class. 

The  educational  gifts  of  American  society  are  comprehensive, 
but  they  do  not  enable  the  mass  of  the  people  to  master  the 
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basic  factors  of  our  technological  civilization.  In  this  respect 
our  educational  system  is  inferior  to  the  medieval  practice  of 
training  the  young  intensively  in  the  understanding  of  their 
means  of  livelihood.  The  fact  that  medieval  livelihood  was  hard 
and  often  inadequate  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a  stable  society 
existed  for  many  centuries  based  on  the  capacity  of  the  crafts- 
man and  the  peasant  to  understand  and  even  enjoy  their  work. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  school  system  ever  can  be  adapted  to  true 
technological  training  on  a  major  scale.  The  understanding  of 
industrial  processes  must  come  from  the  inside  and  from  a 
practical  participation  in  the  daily  routine  of  industry.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  doubtful  if  the  ancient  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship ever  can  be  revived  in  a  shape  compatible  with  our 
modern  social  system.  Technological  education  for  the  great 
bulk  of  our  citizenry  remains  a  pressing  social  and  economic 
problem  which  we  must  attempt  to  solve  by  the  creation  of  new 
instruments  of  popular  learning.  The  field  is  one  of  adult  edu- 
cation for  those  employed  or  seeking  employment  in  mechanical 
industry,  which  must  now  be  held  to  include  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, and  even  office  work. 

One  of  the  new  instruments  already  functioning  along  lim- 
ited lines  toward  this  end  is  the  industrial  science  museum.  In 
great  centers  of  population  this  type  of  museum  is  capable  of 
presenting  vividly  and  dramatically  to  workers  in  many  fields 
the  essential  elements  of  industrial  tools  and  processes.  Indus- 
trial science  museums  are  not,  of  course,  exclusive  or  even 
comprehensive  instruments  of  industrial  education.  They  do 
provide,  however,  a  colorful  and  public-spirited  beginning  that 
deserves  careful  fostering  by  all  the  far-seeing  elements  in  in- 
dustry and  society. 
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In  New  York,  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  is  of  very 
recent  growth,  having  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  in  its 
present  site  in  the  Rockefeller  Center  in  1936.  Its  objective  is 
well  described  in  the  words  of  its  President,  F.  B.  Jewett: 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  world  where  many  of  our  most  powerful 
tools  are  tools  with  which  man  has  had  little  or  no  real  experience. 
True,  we  know  how  to  use  them  in  a  material  sense,  but  as  to  their 
ultimate  effect  on  our  tribal  affairs  we  are  still  quite  in  the  dark.  We 
have  tried  vainly  to  control  them  by  consulting  the  experience  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  Fathers  and  we  have  found  that  they  would  not 
be  controlled  by  the  wisdom  of  that  experience  alone.  They  were  part 
and  parcel  of  a  new  order  which  demanded  a  broader  understanding 
on  our  part. 

Fortunately  for  us,  as  new  things  have  multiplied  and  new  difficul- 
ties have  arisen,  it  has  become  apparent  that  these  revolutionary 
things  of  science  in  whatever  field  they  may  touch  our  lives  are  all 
branches  of  a  common  trunk  and  that  if  we  would  control  the  branches 
we  must  know  something  of  the  trunk.  It  is  always  easiest  to  reason 
accurately  from  the  particular  to  the  general.  The  mass  of  us  must 
come  to  have  some  knowledge  of  certain  fundamentals  of  science  and 
the  scientific  relationships  which  control  much  of  the  world  we  live 
in,  if  as  a  group  we  are  to  avoid  chasing  forever  those  perpetual-motion 
phantasms  which  we  have  chased  so  often  in  the  recent  past.  We  don't 
need  to  become  scientists  or  engineers  to  form  a  fair  judgment  on 
broad  policy  matters.  We  do,  however,  need  to  have  some  group 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  laws  of,  say,  modern  transportation 
machinery  and  of  the  further  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  sci- 
ence which  underlies  it,  if  we  are  to  set  up  satisfactory  rules  governing 
transportation  in  the  national  interest.1 

The  dynamic  quality  of  the  subject  material  handled  by  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  is  readily  reflected  in  its  ex- 

1  The  Newest  of  the  Museum  Family,  by  F.  B.  Jewett.  New  York  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry,  1936. 
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hibition  policy.  Its  collections  represent  a  vivid  cross  section  of 
the  processes  of  science  as  applied  to  modern  industry.  They 
have  an  immediate  and  dramatic  appeal  to  anyone  who  pre- 
serves any  vestige  of  curiosity  as  to  how  the  machinery  of  mod- 
ern production  operates.  The  museum  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  a  first-class  "show."  Showmanship,  however,  is  not  used 
as  an  end  in  itself,  but  rather  as  a  lure  to  attract  visitors  to  the 
more  serious  purposes  of  the  museum. 

The  educational  principle  underlying  the  exhibits  varies  in 
character  from  the  evolution  of  some  mechanical  triumph,  say 
automobiles,  to  the  exposition  of  the  latest  developments  in 
the  application  of  science  to  industry.  The  working  model,  that 
can  be  motivated  by  the  visitor  himself,  is  the  basis  of  the 
majority  of  exhibits.  The  arrangement  of  the  collections  pro- 
vides excellent  opportunities  for  the  unaided  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual visitor.  The  act  of  handling  the  ingenious  moving 
displays  is  an  educational  experience.  In  this  museum,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  the  visitor  is  placed  on  his  own  initiative 
to  profit  by  the  exhibits. 

The  principal  difficulty  encountered  by  the  museum  in  its 
educational  program  lies  in  the  character  of  its  daily  attendance. 
The  excellent  showmanship  of  its  exhibits  and  its  central  loca- 
tion furnished  an  audience  of  approximately  500,000  in  1936. 
The  costly  nature  of  mechanical  models  and  of  constantly 
changing  exhibitions  makes  it  necessary  to  charge  a  small  en- 
trance fee.  This  factor  presents  a  barrier  against  the  repeated 
use  of  the  museum  exhibits  for  study  purposes  by  ordinary 
visitors.  The  whole  educational  program  of  the  museum  has  to 
be  keyed  to  provide  the  maximum  benefit  from  a  single  tour  of 
its  halls.  In  such  circumstances  the  element  of  wonder  has  to  be 
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stressed  as  an  incitement  to  further  study.  The  possibility  of 
gradual  and  intensive  exposition  similar  to  the  work  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  to  a  great  extent  de- 
nied. The  most  practical  and  immediate  plan  that  can  be 
adopted  by  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  in  its  present 
phase  is  to  attract  a  maximum  attendance  through  dramatic 
and  timely  exhibitions.  Popularity  once  gained  for  this  type  of 
exhibition  may  be  expected  to  create  a  continuous  demand  that 
will  bring  support  for  the  museum  when  it  seeks  to  deepen  the 
nature  of  its  educational  program. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  field  of  adult  education  the  power  of 
a  museum  of  science  and  industry  to  influence  popular  thought 
will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  support  it  receives  from  out- 
side organizations.  A  casual  stream  of  visitors  must  always  re- 
main casual  until  its  use  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
museum  is  properly  related  to  group  activities  in  the  workaday 
world.  In  the  case  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  it  is 
particularly  true  that  its  organized  information  relates  to  group 
functions  in  society.  It  would  aid  greatly  in  the  efficient  employ- 
ment of  the  museum's  resources  if  representatives  of  various 
groupings  in  modern  industry  shared  responsibility  for  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  museum. 

To  cite  an  example,  trade  unions  are  vitally  interested  in 
their  members  receiving  full  opportunities  to  understand  the 
principles  of  their  crafts  in  relation  to  modern  science.  The 
materials  gathered  by  the  museum  and  the  excellent  methods 
of  exposition  used  should  be  of  utmost  value  to  various  types 
of  industrial  workers  in  obtaining  clearer  insight  into  the  na- 
ture of  their  jobs.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  trade  union  organ- 
izations to  help  their  members  in  this  respect.  In  its  most 
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practical  aspect,  increased  technical  knowledge  means  greater 
bargaining  power  for  any  group  of  workers.  If  trade  unions  can 
not  afford  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  own  technological  educa- 
tion programs,  they  can  at  least  organize  their  members  to  make 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  existing  educational  facilities  open 
to  the  whole  public. 

The  administrators  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
stand  prepared  to  offer  special  facilities  and  special  types  of 
exposition  and  lectures  to  organized  groups  with  a  definite 
purpose  in  view.  Of  the  innumerable  craft  groups  of  industrial 
workers  in  the  great  metropolitan  area  of  New  York,  very  few, 
if  any,  have  approached  the  museum  for  special  facilities  for 
their  members.  This  deep-rooted  apathy  to  the  value  of  organ- 
ized information,  even  on  the  subject  of  their  own  livelihood, 
remains  as  a  type  of  passive  resistance  to  adult  education  on  the 
part  of  the  masses.  Despite  the  lip  service  paid  to  education  as 
the  basis  of  democracy,  organized  groups  from  bar  associations 
to  trade  unions  seek  power  in  the  community  by  almost  every 
other  means  than  the  intensive  training  of  their  members  in  the 
principles  of  their  occupations. 

It  is  true  that  professional  and  semiprofessional  groupings  in 
industry  may  not  feel  the  same  need  as  craft  groups  for  organiz- 
ing interest  among  their  members  in  educational  material  such 
as  that  exhibited  by  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.  The 
community,  however,  has  the  right  to  expect  enlightened  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  these  professional  bodies  in  expounding  the 
relationship  of  science  to  the  processes  of  modern  production 
and  distribution.  They  represent  the  body  of  expert  opinion  and 
have  a  duty  in  a  democracy  to  make  clear  to  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  citizens  the  trends  of  scientific  discovery  in  relation  to  in- 
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dustry.  The  necessity  for  such  a  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  industrial  scientist  is  well  brought  out 
in  the  recent  report  to  the  President  by  the  Committee  on  Tech- 
nological Trends  and  National  Policy.  It  is  shown  in  this  report 
that  foreknowledge  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  application  of 
scientific  discoveries  to  industry  is  essential  to  sane  economic 
planning  in  a  modern  democracy. 

In  this  connection  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
appears  an  excellent  sounding  board  for  many  professional 
societies  to  present  their  knowledge  to  the  public  in  an  assimi- 
lable form.  Their  suggestions  and  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
special  exhibits  would  be  of  value  to  the  museum  and  of  deep 
interest  to  the  general  public.  Some  of  the  professional  societies 
have  already  contributed  to  the  museum  in  this  field,  but  the 
educational  assistance  is  as  yet  neither  comprehensive  nor  very 
vigorous.  Professional  groups  have  a  tendency  to  keep  their  ex- 
pert knowledge  as  a  private  mystery,  wrapped  up  in  terminol- 
ogy of  their  own  devising.  The  people,  they  feel,  have  a  right 
to  know  only  the  results  of  their  work  and  not  the  means  by 
which  they  were  produced.  This  attitude  is,  of  course,  dan- 
gerously reactionary  from  the  point  of  view  of  popular  under- 
standing of  the  machinery  of  modern  society.  Our  professional 
experts  must  be  reminded  from  time  to  time  by  the  public  voice 
that  they  have  received  certain  exclusive  privileges  and  licenses 
from  the  political  power  in  return  for  the  assumption  of  certain 
public  responsibilities.  By  no  means  the  least  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  professional  groups  in  a  democracy  is  to  share  the  bur- 
den of  adult  education.  When  the  mass  of  the  people  are  given 
no  opportunity  to  understand  the  basic  principles  of  their  tech- 
nological environment,  the  place  of  the  expert  must  remain 
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insecure.  Lacking  public  understanding  and  support,  he  must 
work  either  under  the  dictates  of  narrow  power  groups,  or  face 
the  indifferent  ignorance  of  the  mob. 

Private  industry  has  shown  perhaps  greater  foresight  and 
initiative  in  encouraging  the  educational  work  of  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry  than  either  trade  unions  or  professional 
societies.  Many  of  the  exhibits,  both  in  the  permanent  and 
special  collections,  are  the  direct  gift  of  private  concerns.  Fur- 
thermore, they  have  contributed  the  services  of  their  scientific 
experts  to  assist  the  museum  in  arranging  displays  in  their 
particular  fields  in  a  manner  that  will  convey  information  as 
lucidly  as  possible  to  the  general  public.  It  is  true  that  private 
industry  recognizes  more  clearly  than  either  the  professions  or 
trade  unions  the  wisdom  of  acquainting  the  public  with  the 
major  processes  of  industry.  The  limitations  of  the  assistance 
that  can  be  granted  by  specific  private  corporations  to  a  museum 
of  science  and  industry  are  obvious.  Private  concerns,  however 
wide  their  scope,  can  only  exhibit  their  individual  achievements 
in  any  field  and  can  not  sponsor  a  fully  representative  display, 
except  in  the  case  of  certain  semipublic  monopolies. 

The  soundest  form  of  advertising  for  a  stable  industry  is 
public  education  in  the  basic  principles  governing  its  operation 
and  processes.  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  is  compe- 
tent to  impart  this  information  with  great  skill  and  without 
bias.  Its  services  in  this  respect  could  be  made  use  of  to  a  greater 
extent  by  many  of  the  representative  industries  centered  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  arranging 
with  the  management  of  the  museum  to  have  interested  corpora- 
tions act  as  distributors  of  museum  literature  and  admission 
cards  to  both  their  employees  and  customers.  An  institution 
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that  is  rendering  concrete  services  of  so  immediate  and  valuable 
a  nature  to  private  industries  deserves  greater  practical  assist- 
ance from  its  beneficiaries. 

Technological  education  of  a  degree  sufficient  to  permit  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  understand  the  background  of  their  own 
civilization  is  an  urgent  necessity  of  our  times.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  pretend  that  this  great  task  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  or  through  a  single  instrument.  The  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry,  however,  offers  a  rallying  point  in  the 
metropolitan  area  where  many  diverse  forces  may  gather  and 
obtain  strength  for  this  difficult  educational  effort. 
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History  on  Parade 


%dult  education  is  most  successful  when  it  serves  as  an  in- 
Jl\  strument  for  the  satisfaction  of  deep-seated  social  needs 
experienced  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  One  such  need  is  the 
spiritual  security  that  results  from  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
particular  culture.  This  desire  for  social  identification  may  take 
many  varied  forms  according  to  the  organization  of  society.  In 
modern  America  it  exists  as  a  feeling  of  patriotism  directed 
toward  the  historical  institutions  of  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  give  content  to  this  feeling,  individuals  must  obtain  either 
an  emotional  or  intellectual  background  in  relation  to  their 
country.  When  the  emotions  are  overstressed  without  the  check 
of  intellectual  analysis,  the  various  types  of  patriotic  prejudice 
arise  to  the  general  detriment  of  society.  No  people  can  remain 
wholly  free  of  what  the  British  call  "jingoism"  and  the  Amer- 
icans "one-hundred-per-cent  Americanism."  The  totalitarian 
implications  of  the  latter  term  are  worthy  of  note;  it  is  precisely 
these  undisciplined  emotional  forces  that  lead  to  the  mass  hys- 
teria of  state  worship. 

When  patriotism  takes  the  direction  of  a  search  for  honest 
information  about  the  nature  and  history  of  the  nation,  both 
the  individual  and  society  experience  a  stabilizing  influence. 
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The  desire  to  belong  as  a  functional  part  of  a  country  entails  the 
effort  to  link  up  the  present  with  the  past  so  as  to  provide 
cultural  continuity.  The  knowledge  that  institutions  are  the 
products  of  the  experiences  and  struggles  of  changing  genera- 
tions  evokes  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  social 
order  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  In  the  cultivation  of  this 
type  of  balanced,  serious  patriotism  adult  education  has  a  great 
role  to  play.  The  attempt  to  make  present  culture  more  secure 
by  linking  it  with  a  continuous  past  seems  a  true  psychological 
need  to  every  type  of  citizen.  The  satisfaction  of  this  need  is  a 
powerful  motive  toward  continuous  self-education.  Given  the 
assistance  of  intelligent  direction  it  is  probable  that  more  Amer- 
icans would  maintain  intellectual  interests  in  adult  life  through 
the  study  of  history  than  through  the  pursuit  of  literature,  art, 
or  science. 

An  active  interest  in  history  by  the  adult  population  can 
assume  innumerable  forms  outside  the  regular  academic  ap- 
proach to  the  subject.  It  may  be  ventured  that  only  a  minority 
of  adults  are  prepared  to  derive  their  historical  background 
directly  from  the  study  of  general  treatises.  The  historical  novel 
is  one  way  of  reaching  a  vast  audience  unprepared  to  go  to  the 
source  material  for  themselves.  The  ranking  "best  sellers"  in 
fiction  during  the  last  few  years  give  an  unusual  preponderance 
to  historical  romances  such  as  Anthony  Adverse,  Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty,  Gone  with  the  Wind,  and  Northwest  Passage.  The 
popularity  of  the  historical  film  from  the  days  of  "The  Birth  of 
a  Nation"  has  maintained  a  steady  growth  in  the  most  volatile 
of  all  entertainment  fields.  Though  the  popular  novel  and  the 
successful  film  reach  millions  of  people  they  are  mediums  of  a 
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passive  type  of  learning.  Adult  education  is  perhaps  most  effec- 
tive when  it  induces  people  to  participate  in  some  form  of 
activity  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  energies  and 
native  judgment. 

In  this  respect  the  large  number  of  historical  societies  in 
every  state  and  almost  every  county  of  the  Union  attests  to  the 
eagerness  of  many  types  of  people  to  participate  in  activities  of 
this  nature.  Historical  pageants  and  dramas  reflecting  the  life 
of  the  locality  are  more  frequently  organized  in  the  United 
States  than  in  older  countries  where  the  historical  background 
of  the  community  can  be  taken  for  granted.  The  weakness  of 
historical  societies  as  agents  for  widespread  adult  education 
appears  to  be  their  lack  of  skilled  educational  leadership,  and 
the  absence  of  a  continuous  program  of  activities  that  would 
appeal  to  a  considerable  section  of  the  public.  The  creation  of 
a  powerful  educational  program  to  spread  interest  in  institu- 
tional and  local  history  requires  the  combination  of  expert 
scholarship  and  skilled  showmanship. 

Historical  museums  provide  these  necessary  qualities  and  are 
admirably  suited  to  act  as  focal  centers  for  popular  education, 
if  they  receive  the  vigorous  support  of  outside  organizations.  In 
the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York  there  are  two  major  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  historical  exhibitions,  the  Museum  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  the  Library  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  Both  possess  large  collections  of  material  illustrating 
the  local  history  of  the  community.  The  New  York  Historical 
Society,  however,  has  acquired  over  the  long  period  of  its  exist- 
ence collections  that  relate  to  the  history  of  the  whole  region 
and  to  national  affairs  of  considerable  moment.  The  Society  is 
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now  engaged  in  altering  its  buildings  in  order  to  make  its  col- 
lections fully  accessible  to  the  public  along  the  lines  of  the  most 
modern  museum  technique.  When  the  plans  are  completed,  the 
community  will  have  available  a  center  for  the  study  of  general 
and  regional  history,  equipped  with  material  of  striking  and 
dramatic  interest.  The  use  that  is  made  of  this  institution  in 
the  field  of  adult  education  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  power  of  outside  bodies  in  the  community  to  initiate 
active  programs  centered  round  the  Society's  collections.  The 
action  of  the  Society  in  making  its  rich  storehouse  of  historical 
treasures  fully  available  to  the  general  public  provides  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  the  groups  in  the  metropolitan  area  concerned  in 
the  spread  of  patriotic  lore. 

It  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  various  types  of  patriotic  societies 
to  act  as  missionary  bodies  in  spreading  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  accurate  information  concerning  the  traditions  of  their 
country.  To  some  extent  these  bodies  have  been  content  to 
arouse  patriotic  feelings  in  place  of  undertaking  the  task  of 
true  education  in  the  understanding  of  the  nation's  past.  Instru- 
ments for  popular  education  in  the  possession  of  these  societies 
have  generally  been  inadequate  for  their  purposes.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  center  for  popular  historical  information  will  test  the 
ability  of  these  groups  to  fulfill  their  public  obligations.  The 
assistance  provided  by  sound  scholarship  and  skillful  museum 
display  makes  it  possible  to  give  true  content  to  patriotic  educa- 
tion. The  same  challenge  exists  for  the  lecture  clubs,  which  feel 
that  part  of  their  activities  should  be  devoted  to  imparting 
historical  traditions  among  the  widest  possible  audience.  Edu- 
cation in  the  spirit  of  patriotism  may  readily  be  distinguished 
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from  emotional  propaganda  by  the  care  that  is  taken  to  present 
the  actual  facts  of  history  before  an  audience  in  a  way  that 
leaves  them  free  to  use  their  own  judgment  and  imagination. 
Patriotic  learning  can  concentrate  on  national,  regional,  or 
local  fields. 

The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  covers  the  field  of  local 
history  from  the  economic,  political,  and  social  angles.  Designed 
to  act  as  a  center  for  true  civic  pride  it  has  carried  out  its  edu- 
cational work  in  an  admirable  manner.  Its  exhibits  include 
skillfully  arranged  collections  of  original  objects  of  historic 
interest,  and  dioramas,  executed  with  models,  of  dramatic  epi- 
sodes in  the  city's  growth.  The  stream  of  visitors  through  its 
halls  obtains  a  new  understanding  of  the  life  of  the  city  in 
terms  of  its  past  achievements. 

The  educational  policy  of  the  museum  outside  its  exhibition 
activities  is  to  persuade  as  large  a  number  of  interested  groups 
as  possible  to  participate  in  active  research  into  civic  history. 
This  objective  is  in  line  with  the  most  effective  principles  of 
adult  education.  Mature  people  experience  difficulty  in  main- 
taining interest  in  the  passive  acquisition  of  information,  a 
habit  that  comes  naturally  to  youth  preparing  itself  for  a  place 
in  society.  The  tendency  among  adults  is  toward  creative  activi- 
ties in  any  field  that  has  aroused  their  interest.  In  general,  this 
takes  the  form  of  the  pursuit  of  hobbies,  whether  cultural,  recre- 
ational, or  purely  social.  The  term  "hobby"  has  come  to  have 
a  mildly  derogatory  meaning  as  compared  with  more  formal 
activities,  but  this  is  to  some  extent  attributable  to  intellectual 
snobbishness.  A  businessman  may  occupy  his  leisure  in  the  study 
of  the  Latin  poets  or  the  collection  of  rare  mosses,  while  a  uni- 
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versity  student  may  attend  courses  in  jazz  music  or  swimming. 
In  the  former  case  we  speak  of  the  pursuit  of  a  hobby;  in  the 
latter,  of  the  quest  for  education.  The  principal  difference  be- 
tween hobbies  and  education  is  not  in  the  subject  matter  in- 
volved but  in  the  degree  of  organization  provided  as  an 
assistance  to  individual  study.  It  is  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  adult  education  to  organize  and  make  more  fruitful  the 
natural  hobby  interests  of  mature  people. 

Several  ingenious  experiments  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  linking  popular  hobbies 
with  the  serious  study  of  civic  origins  and  development.  One  of 
the  most  recent  of  these  educational  plans  has  been  launched 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Metropolitan  Camera  Club  Coun- 
cil, a  central  organization  of  several  hundred  amateur  camera 
clubs.  The  program  suggested  by  the  museum  is  the  creation  of 
a  photographic  record  of  contemporary  New  York  with  the  aid 
of  camera  enthusiasts.  Studies  could  be  made  of  foreign  groups 
in  the  course  of  Americanization.  Slum  areas,  exteriors  and  in- 
teriors of  contemporary  stores  and  churches,  river  life,  and 
numerous  other  features  of  sociological  and  historical  value  also 
could  be  subjects  for  study.  In  twenty-five  to  fifty  years'  time 
such  a  record  would  be  an  invaluable  historical  document.  In 
fact,  the  museum  has  already  started  iconographic  collections 
on  its  own  initiative  and  would  welcome  the  task  of  directing 
groups  of  amateur  photographers  in  building  this  collection  on 
a  wider  basis.  Special  exhibits  of  the  work  of  camera  enthusiasts 
along  these  lines  might  be  held  from  time  to  time.  The  public 
exhibition  of  their  work  would  undoubtedly  serve  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  interest  of  individuals  and  groups  in  this  cultural 
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task.  The  museum  could  also  utilize  the  work  of  amateur  pho- 
tographers in  the  making  of  its  slide  collections,  which  have  a 
wide  circulation  among  the  general  public. 

In  return  for  the  practical  assistance  obtained  from  organized 
camera  clubs,  the  museum  would  provide  the  opportunity  for 
those  interested  in  amateur  photography  to  combine  their 
hobby  with  cultural  pursuits  of  lasting  interest.  The  exploration 
of  the  historical  and  sociological  features  of  New  York  by  means 
of  the  camera  would  constitute  an  educational  experience  more 
potent  to  the  average  person  than  the  reading  of  many  books, 
or  attendance  at  several  lecture  courses.  The  museum  is  the  body 
best  fitted  to  act  as  a  focal  center  for  this  type  of  activity.  Its 
expert  officials  can  advise  amateur  enthusiasts  on  how  best  to 
employ  their  energies  so  that  their  work  will  measure  up  to  the 
requirements  of  sound  scholarship.  The  exhibition  facilities  of 
the  museum  can  be  used  to  display  the  achievements  of  amateur 
research  and  may  act  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  large  section 
of  the  public  interested  in  photography  to  turn  their  hobby  into 
cultural  directions. 

This  experiment  in  organizing  camera  enthusiasts  into  groups 
for  the  collection  of  sociological  and  historical  records  is  of 
deep  interest  beyond  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan  area.  It  is 
an  example  of  education  by  direct  participation  in  cultural 
work,  and  as  such  should  afford  a  test  of  the  thesis  that  the 
ordinary  adult  learns  more  readily  by  means  of  firsthand  activ- 
ity than  through  the  passive  acceptance  of  secondhand  informa- 
tion. If  this  new  association  between  metropolitan  camera  clubs 
and  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  proves  mutually  satis- 
factory, a  movement  will  be  started  that  may  have  a  considerable 
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effect  all  over  the  country.  From  the  point  of  view  of  historical 
scholarship  alone,  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  have  a  continu- 
ous contemporary  record  of  the  changing  life  of  the  people 
carried  out  by  a  large  army  of  camera  enthusiasts  acting  under 
the  guidance  of  experts. 

Amateur  photographers  represent  only  one  of  several  existing 
hobby  groups  that  might  establish  mutually  beneficial  relations 
with  historical  museums.  The  practice  of  hiking,  for  example, 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  organized  venture  in  our  great 
cities.  Hiking  clubs  embracing  every  variation  of  social  and 
intellectual  interest  are  springing  up  in  such  large  numbers  as 
to  show  that  they  meet  a  genuine  popular  demand.  One  of  the 
New  York  evening  papers  sponsors  a  group  of  clubs  in  this 
category,  publishing  notices  of  their  activities  and  meeting 
places.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  groups  would  find  a 
satisfactory  objective  for  their  pedestrianism  in  a  firsthand  study 
of  historical  landmarks  in  the  neighboring  countryside.  The 
museum  could  provide  diem  with  accurate  information  on 
which  to  base  their  trips.  In  time  they  might  develop  into  ex- 
ploring groups  that  would  contribute  valuable  information  as 
to  the  sites  and  state  of  preservation  of  many  forgotten  land- 
marks in  local  history. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  educational  programs  of  historical  mu- 
seums must  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  support  and 
initiative  of  outside  organizations.  From  a  very  cursory  glance 
at  the  situation  it  appears  that  there  are  an  adequate  number 
of  groups  in  New  York  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  patriotic 
and  historical  knowledge.  These  groups,  however,  appear  to 
lack  willingness  to  join  their  forces  in  carrying  out  united  pro- 
grams that  could  provide  popular  education  on  this  subject  in 
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a  sound  and  trustworthy  manner.  The  historical  museums  are 
the  best  instruments  at  hand  for  such  a  purpose  and  their  com- 
parative neglect  by  organized  patriotic  clubs  and  bodies  shows 
a  measure  of  educational  irresponsibility.  The  belief  that  patri- 
otism can  be  promoted  by  emotional  flag  waving  and  that 
thorough  educational  programs  for  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
unnecessary  is  a  cramping  influence  on  the  achievements  of 
many  excellent  organizations. 
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Instruments  of  Adult  Education 


The  direct  educational  work  of  the  departments  of  education 
in  the  major  museums  centers  for  the  most  part  around 
school  children.  During  recent  years,  remarkable  advances  have 
taken  place  in  the  cooperation  between  metropolitan  museums 
and  the  school  system.  It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
discuss  school  education,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  educa- 
tional staffs  of  the  various  museums  carry  an  unusually  heavy 
burden  in  this  respect.  The  emphasis  on  adult  education  activi- 
ties is  now  increasing,  and  in  the  case  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  it  is  proposed  to  create  a  separate  Division 
of  Adult  Education. 

The  principal  instrument  at  present  used  in  the  major  mu- 
seums for  direct  adult  education  is  the  free  lecture,  sometimes 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  or  motion  pictures.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  presents  a  very  comprehensive  lecture 
program  under  the  direction  of  highly  skilled  instructors.  In  the 
year  1936  almost  60,000  adults  attended  these  educational  talks. 
The  subject  material  embraced  a  wide  field  of  interests  ranging 
from  courses  on  such  topics  as  "The  Art  of  Italy"  and  "The 
Artist  and  Society"  to  individual  lectures  on  subjects  like  "Tap- 
estries and  Milestones  of  American  Art."  Besides  the  heavy 
program  of  free  lectures  and  special  lectures  for  members,  the 
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museum,  in  cooperation  with  Columbia  University,  offered  to 
the  public  a  series  of  thirty-eight  lectures  on  a  fee  basis. 

The  service  rendered  the  community  by  this  generous  pro- 
gram of  free  lectures  illustrated  by  the  unique  treasures  of  the 
museum  is  very  great.  There  are  no  other  organizations  outside 
museums  capable  of  providing  equivalent  services  to  the  adult 
public  in  the  field  of  art.  While  the  attendance  is  large,  it  is  by 
no  means  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  existing  staff  and  the 
facilities  of  the  museum  to  handle.  Considering  the  population 
of  the  metropolitan  area  served  by  the  museum,  the  number  of 
people  taking  advantage  of  the  educational  courses  is  disap- 
pointing. The  subject  material  of  the  lectures  is  so  competently 
planned  and  skillfully  presented  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  lack  of  interest  among  the  general  public  is  to  blame.  The 
factor  that  seems  to  be  limiting  the  full  expansion  of  this  work 
is  the  limitation  of  lecture  programs  to  daylight  hours.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  great  majority  of  the  adult  population  is  engaged 
during  the  day  at  work  or  in  household  duties.  The  evenings 
alone  are  free  for  cultural  recreation  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  museum's  policy  in  closing  its  galleries  and 
lecture  rooms  after  sundown  severely  limits  its  potential  audi- 
ence for  direct  education.  As  the  chief  obstacle  to  keeping  the 
museum  open  evenings  seems  to  be  the  added  cost,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  increased  financial  support  for  this  specific 
purpose. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  a  widely 
varied  program  of  adult  education  activities.  The  feature  that 
perhaps  draws  the  largest  audience  is  the  Saturday  afternoon 
program  of  motion  pictures.  A  mixed  group  of  adults  and  chil- 
dren numbering  nearly  35,000  persons  attended  this  series  last 
year.  The  pictures  are  taken  from  the  museum's  own  film  library 
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and  cover  such  subjects  as  "Hunting  Dinosaurs"  and  "South 
Pole  Adventures."  They  are  introduced  to  the  audience  by  a 
brief  informative  lecture. 

The  general  lecture  program  for  adults  is  well  developed.  No 
other  institution  in  the  metropolitan  area  has  the  resources  in 
scientific  authorities  and  visual  material  to  make  a  contribution 
of  equal  magnitude  to  popular  scientific  education.  In  1936  a 
five-lecture  course  entitled  "The  Appreciation  of  Gems"  resulted 
in  an  attendance  of  approximately  six  hundred  persons;  the 
eight-lecture  course  on  "Know  Your  Museum,"  designed  for 
members,  had  an  attendance  of  nearly  four  hundred.  There  are 
several  other  general  lecture  courses  linked  with  the  work  of  the 
Hayden  Planetarium. 

A  wide  field  is  also  being  covered  in  training  teachers  and 
student  teachers  in  an  understanding  of  the  museum.  This  work 
is  essential  in  building  up  competent  instructors  to  carry  the 
burden  of  the  education  of  school  children.  It  does  not,  however, 
fall  strictly  within  an  independent  program  of  adult  education, 
but  is  related  rather  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  use  of  the 
museum  by  the  schools.  The  courses  of  study  carried  on  in  asso- 
ciation with  New  York  University  and  with  nurses  in  training 
represent  a  very  admirable  development  in  cooperation  be- 
tween universities  and  museums. 

Both  the  Brooklyn  Museum  and  the  Frick  Collection  give  free 
courses  of  lectures  for  adults.  In  the  former  institution  they  are 
designed  primarily  for  school  teachers.  The  Frick  Collection 
gives  courses  on  various  aspects  of  the  fine  arts  illustrated  by 
material  in  the  museum. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  general  lecture  program  as  a  basis  for 
further  development  of  adult  education  in  museums  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 
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i.  Does  the  general  lecture  give  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
original  material  in  the  museum  for  educational  purposes?  The 
audience  certainly  receives  the  benefit  of  the  scholarly  learning 
of  the  museum  staff,  reproductions  of  the  museum's  collections, 
and,  to  a  limited  extent,  an  opportunity  to  examine  selected 
specimens  of  original  objects.  This,  however,  is  not  the  same  as 
assistance  in  making  a  firsthand  study  of  the  original  material. 

2.  While  lectures  play  an  essential  part  in  the  encouragement 
and  direction  of  further  study  in  museum  education,  they  do 
not  correspond  to  the  basic  framework  of  the  institution,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  university.  Institutes  of  higher  learning  are  organ- 
ized around  the  classroom  with  the  compulsory  or  voluntary 
attendance  of  a  known  student  body.  The  museum  can  not 
readily  imitate  this  procedure  as  its  lecture  attendance  is  hetero- 
geneous in  character  and  lacks  intrinsic  connection  with  the 
institution. 

3.  Students  attending  a  definite  course  of  lectures  are  sub- 
jected to  very  strong  educational  influences.  If  their  mental 
outlook  is  not  being  benefited  by  attendance,  they  are  unlikely 
to  remain  throughout  a  voluntary  course.  Single  lectures  on  a 
general  topic  are  of  more  questionable  educational  value.  The 
lack  of  continuity  places  the  single  lecture  in  the  category  of  an 
incentive  to  learning  rather  than  of  a  routine  educational  instru- 
ment. 

4.  It  is  questionable  how  far  the  museum  would  be  entitled 
to  press  its  expert  authorities  into  service  as  public  lecturers. 
The  faculty  of  a  university  recognizes  the  obligation  of  firsthand 
teaching  and  prepares  itself  for  this  task.  The  staff  of  a  museum, 
however,  is  selected  on  a  different  basis.  To  impose  new  burdens 
of  public  lecturing  on  the  research  staff  would  probably  alter 
the  balance  of  scholarly  work  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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Outside  the  field  of  public  lectures,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
how  far  the  extension  services  of  metropolitan  museums  apply 
to  adult  education.  The  film  libraries  and  excellent  slide  collec- 
tions possessed  by  the  major  museums  are  unquestionably  used 
more  thoroughly  by  the  public  schools  than  by  any  other  body. 
A  nominal  fee  is  generally  charged  to  all  borrowers  except  the 
schools.  The  service  has  been  remarkably  well  organized  by  the 
museums,  but  they  must  await  some  equal  measure  of  organiza- 
tion by  outside  groups  before  the  material  can  be  utilized  fully 
for  the  purposes  of  adult  education. 

During  the  year  1936  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  con- 
ducted an  interesting  experiment  in  the  administration  of 
Neighborhood  Circulating  Exhibitions.  In  the  words  of  Richard 
F.  Bach,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations: 
"These  are  unified  and  comprehensive  collections  comprising 
from  50  to  400  objects  each,  transported,  insured,  installed,  and 
protected  by  the  museum  and  lent  for  eight-  or  ten-week  periods 
to  organizations  with  established  quarters,  a  program  of  educa- 
tional work,  and  a  neighborhood  following.  The  purpose  of  the 
work  is  to  reach  those  who  cannot  come  to  us;  the  plan  and 
practice  are  definitely  museum  extension/'1  As  a  means  of 
stimulating  interest  in  the  appreciation  of  art  in  areas  of  the 
city  where  ordinary  residents  find  it  difficult  to  visit  the  main 
museum,  these  circulating  exhibitions  do  excellent  service  in 
the  cause  of  adult  education.  The  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  uses  the  facilities  of  public  libraries  for  circulating  exhi- 
bitions of  a  similar  character.  The  object  is  both  to  stimulate 
the  reading  of  books  on  scientific  subjects  and  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  residents  of  outlying  areas  in  the  museum  itself. 

1  "Development  of  Industrial  Relations,"  by  Richard  F.  Bach,  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  Sixty-Seventh  Annual  Report  1936,  p.  36. 
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A  further  method  of  extension  service  in  adult  education  em- 
ployed by  museums  is  the  use  of  the  radio.  In  1936  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  for  example,  gave  thirty-three  radio 
talks  over  two  radio  stations.  Since  the  general  question  of 
the  effectiveness  of  radio  programs  in  the  field  of  adult  educa- 
tion is  the  subject  of  another  volume  in  this  series  of  studies  in 
the  social  significance  of  adult  education  in  the  United  States, 
radio  broadcasting  will  not  be  discussed  in  detail  in  this  study.2 
It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  major  museums  are  the 
most  appropriate  centers  for  the  construction  of  popular  educa- 
tional radio  programs  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  possess 
both  the  scholarship  and  the  materials  necessary  for  the  drama- 
tization of  information  in  a  manner  likely  to  appeal  to  a  wide 
public.  The  principal  difficulty  up  to  the  present  is  that  no 
responsible  body  possessing  the  necessary  facilities  has  been 
willing  to  undertake  an  educational  task  of  this  nature.  Mu- 
seums are  generally  granted  free  time  on  the  air  and  left  to  their 
own  resources  in  the  preparation  of  broadcasts.  Radio  technique 
requires  a  high  degree  of  trained  skill,  and  the  construction  of 
programs  is  a  costly  and  specialized  business. 

When  the  magazine  Fortune  desired  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  work  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  it  did  not 
inform  the  museum  officials  that  so  many  pages  had  been  al- 
lotted in  the  next  month's  issue  and  would  the  museum  kindly 
write  an  article  about  themselves  and  illustrate  it  with  suitable 
photographs.  Rather,  the  editors  took  the  responsibility  for 
writing  a  vivid  and  illuminating  article  and  for  having  special 
illustrations  made  to  accompany  it.  In  contrast,  the  responsi- 
bility of  broadcasting  stations  for  educational  programs  seldom 

2  Listen  and  Learn,  by  Frank  Ernest  Hill.  American  Association  for  Adult 
Education,  1937. 
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goes  beyond  the  provision  of  free  time.  It  is  not  practicable  for 
museums  to  equip  themselves  with  an  expert  staff  of  radio 
writers  and  producers  in  the  manner  of  an  advertising  corpora- 
tion. The  material  for  a  broadcast  campaign  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  arts  and  sciences  remains  latent  in  museum  halls, 
awaiting  the  assumption  of  practical  responsibility  for  educa- 
tional work  by  one  or  another  of  the  branches  of  the  radio  in- 
dustry. 

The  printed  word  also  has  an  important  place  in  the  efforts  of 
museums  of  every  type  to  communicate  organized  information 
to  the  public.  Museum  publications  are  generally  accounted 
valuable  contributions  to  scholarly  literature.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  material  published  by  institutions  such  as  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  The  erudite  nature  of  the  subject  matter  places 
many  of  these  publications  in  the  category  of  scholarly  research 
rather  than  that  of  popular  exposition.  There  are,  however, 
many  interesting  experiments  in  the  art  of  publishing  for  a 
popular  audience  being  carried  out  by  New  York  museums.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  year  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  issued 
thirty-nine  major  publications,  in  a  form  that  made  them  highly 
attractive  to  the  general  public.  These  booklets  were  for  the 
most  part  descriptive  catalogues  of  special  exhibitions,  intended 
to  serve  as  permanent  records  of  the  material  displayed.  They 
provided  opportunity  for  imparting  solid  information  and  for 
guiding  the  reader  into  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  subject.  The 
Brooklyn  Museum  is  also  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  compila- 
tion of  informative  handbooks.  Two  of  its  most  popular  publi- 
cations in  the  year  1936  were  the  Handbook  of  Contemporary 
Materials  and  Techniques  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Handbook 
of  the  American  Glass  Industries. 
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A  variation  of  the  museum  treatise  which  has  strong  possi- 
bilities as  an  educational  instrument  is  the  brief  essay  written 
by  some  competent  authority  to  be  used  both  as  an  introduction 
and  guide  to  a  special  exhibition.  The  Huntington  Library  in 
California  recently  produced  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
type  of  publication  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  noted  historian,  Max  Farrand.  This  terse  essay  acted 
as  a  guide  to  a  special  exhibit  of  historic  documents,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  outlined  the  pertinent  historical  facts  in  clear  and 
incisive  style.  It  is  obvious  that  the  dissemination  of  publications 
of  this  character  is  of  the  greatest  moment  in  adult  education. 
They  serve  not  only  to  clarify  the  message  of  a  museum  exhibi- 
tion but  also  to  incite  the  casual  visitor  into  further  reading  on 
the  subject. 

It  is  fascinating  to  speculate  on  the  educational  effects  of  a 
large  series  of  well-written  popular  pamphlets  on  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  history  distributed  through  the  medium  of  metro- 
politan museums  and  closely  related  to  their  collections.  The 
dramatic  display  of  the  exhibition  material  would  act  as  an 
incentive  to  study  pamphlets  that  might  be  completely  ignored 
in  the  setting  of  a  public  library.  The  major  drawback  to  the 
adoption  of  this  system  of  explanatory  educational  pamphlets 
by  any  single  museum  is  the  heavy  expense  involved.  Booklets 
issued  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  general  public  require 
a  very  large  circulation  to  meet  printing  and  other  costs.  The 
assistance  of  outside  bodies  interested  in  popular  education  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  might  be  brought  into  play  to  carry  out 
some  desirable  experiments  in  conjunction  with  our  major 
museums.  A  popular  account  of  anthropology,  of  ancient  civili- 
zation, or  of  biology  might  well  include  a  description  of  concrete 
objects  to  be  found  in  certain  museum  galleries.  The  adult 
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reader  would  be  well  satisfied  to  accept  the  authority  of  things 
as  the  basis  for  theories  and  facts.  In  the  case  of  the  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York,  a  fascinating  approach  to  the  meaning  of 
primitive  civilization  might  be  written  for  popular  consumption 
based  on  firsthand  material  in  the  permanent  collections  of 
three  of  the  city's  major  museums.  It  is  obvious  that  individual 
museums  could  not  undertake  publications  of  this  character 
where  details  of  the  collections  of  other  museums  were  held 
desirable.  The  adequate  use  of  the  popular  pamphlet  as  an  edu- 
cational aid  to  museum  study  must  await  the  intervention  of 
outside  organizations  with  a  direct  interest  in  the  populariza- 
tion of  knowledge  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  history. 

The  libraries  maintained  by  the  metropolitan  museums  are 
supplementary  to  the  public  library  system  of  the  community. 
In  general,  they  are  the  only  specialized  research  and  reference 
libraries  available  to  the  ordinary  citizen.  In  the  field  of  adult 
education  they  provide  opportunities  for  serious  students  of 
scientific  or  artistic  subjects  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
literature  on  their  subjects.  Their  function  is  to  serve  those  who 
have  already  been  converted  to  an  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge 
rather  than  to  incite  interest  in  serious  subjects  among  casual 
readers. 

The  oldest  instrument  of  direct  education  in  the  museum  is 
the  conducted  gallery  tour.  The  major  metropolitan  museums 
have  all  abandoned  the  early  practice  of  the  uniformed  guide 
reciting  a  memorized  patter.  Members  of  the  teaching  staff, 
however,  frequently  give  instruction  to  groups  in  the  actual 
exhibition  rooms.  This  method  of  adult  instruction  is  eminently 
satisfactory,  provided  the  group  is  small  enough  to  crowd 
around  museum  cases  and  is  also  sufficiently  homogeneous  to 
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permit  the  instructor  to  adjust  his  methods  to  a  definite  level  of 
understanding.  The  maximum  benefits  of  gallery  instruction 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  capacity  of  outside  organizations 
to  supply  the  museum  with  a  fixed  schedule  of  homogeneous 
social  or  educational  groups  seeking  this  service.  If  the  museum 
is  forced  to  choose  groups  from  among  the  stream  of  casual  visi- 
tors, the  chances  of  beneficial  results  are  much  lower.  Educa- 
tional efficiency  requires  that  a  service  of  this  nature  should  be 
rendered  only  at  the  request  of  a  self-organized  group  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  subject  material  to  approach  the  museum  on 
its  own  initiative.  Among  the  typical  organizations  that  have 
sought  this  form  of  museum  instruction  for  groups  of  members, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  lists  the  following: 
American  Osteopathic  Association,  Colonial  Dames,  Know  Your 
City  Club,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Turkish  Union  of  America,  Biblical  Seminary,  Biological  Lab- 
oratory, Episcopal  Archdiocese,  Hebrew  Educational  Society, 
and  the  Scarsdale  Woman's  Club.  There  are  innumerable  op- 
portunities available  to  self-organized  groups  to  obtain  educa- 
tional experiences  suited  to  their  interests  in  the  halls  of  the 
major  museums.  The  initiative,  however,  must  come  from  the 
groups  themselves.  It  is  impossible  for  a  museum,  or  any  other 
institution,  to  give  educational  services  to  people  unable  to 
express  the  direction  of  their  intellectual  wishes. 
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The  educational  relationship  that  exists  between  museums 
and  the  public  differs  from  that  of  other  institutions.  It  is 
natural  for  the  museum  to  carry  out  education  through  partici- 
pation by  adults  in  cultural  activities.  The  concept  of  self- 
organizing  groups,  with  nominal  headquarters  at  the  museum, 
making  use  of  its  facilities  and  keeping  in  touch  with  its  research 
staff,  is  fundamental  to  the  character  of  a  museum.  This  type  of 
educational  service  can  not  be  rendered  properly  by  any  other 
institution;  in  fact,  a  majority  of  museums  were  originally 
founded  to  fulfill  this  purpose  on  a  limited  scale.  Because  of 
many  accidents  of  growth  and  social  change,  the  educational 
objective  became  overshadowed  by  the  task  of  housing  collec- 
tions. A  danger  now  exists  of  museums  adopting  educational 
programs  that  tend  to  duplicate  the  work  of  universities  and 
extension  courses.  The  form  of  education  given  by  a  museum 
must  be  functional  to  the  character  of  the  institution. 

One  of  the  probable  weaknesses  of  museum  education  in 
general  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  properly  related  to  the 
factors  that  support  the  museum.  It  is  a  duty  assumed  as  part  of 
the  general  functions  of  a  museum  without  any  clear  decision  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  or  the  form  of  organization 
through  which  it  might  be  carried  out.  Other  institutions  find 
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the  nature  and  volume  of  their  educational  programs  condi- 
tioned by  the  type  of  support  they  receive  for  this  activity,  either 
through  students'  fees  or  specific  grants  or  endowments.  Mu- 
seums, however,  have  seldom  been  able  to  anticipate  clear-cut 
methods  of  support  that  would  be  evoked  if  they  engaged  in  an 
extensive  educational  program.  The  linking  together  of  public 
support  of  the  museum  and  educational  facilities  appears  a 
necessary  prerequisite  of  any  continuous  program  of  expansion. 
Otherwise,  activities  in  the  field  of  adult  education  will  be  ex- 
traneous to  the  essential  work  of  the  museum,  depending  rather 
on  unusual  personalities  and  temporary  bursts  of  enthusiasm. 

It  does  not  seem  impossible  to  give  adult  education  activities 
a  true  functional  position  in  the  life  of  museums.  While  endow- 
ments and  gifts  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  life  of  old 
established  institutions,  membership  subscriptions  are  a  steady 
factor,  corresponding  probably  to  student  fees  in  well-endowed 
colleges.  Educational  programs  might  be  designed  to  increase 
existing  membership,  to  deepen  the  interest  and  nature  of  the 
support  of  present  members,  and  to  draw  into  some  lesser  rela- 
tionship with  the  museum  numbers  of  people  unwilling  to  bear 
the  financial  obligations  of  full  membership. 

The  present  privileges  given  to  members  by  museums  appear 
too  general  to  attract  people  into  any  continuous  educational 
activity.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  also  probably  too  indefinite 
to  appeal  to  persons  of  limited  means  who  might  be  prepared  to 
use  their  spare  funds  in  the  cultivation  of  cultural  hobbies.  The 
creation  of  educational  or  "hobby"  societies,  centered  around 
the  various  activities  of  the  museum,  might  serve  to  attract  a 
proportion  of  the  membership  into  an  educational  program.  As 
far  as  possible  these  groupings  should  bear  the  responsibility  of 
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self-organization.  Museum  experts  could  provide  assistance  in 
research  and  study  projects,  but  the  initiative  and  operation 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  group  itself.  The  constituents 
of  these  societies  might  be  expected  to  act  as  missionaries  for  the 
museum  among  the  general  public,  seeking  to  share  their  new 
cultural  enthusiasms  with  as  many  like-minded  people  as  prac- 
ticable. 

However  well  museums  may  organize  their  activities  for 
purposes  of  adult  education,  the  success  of  their  endeavors  must 
remain  dependent  on  the  extent  of  popular  demand  for  organ- 
ized information  of  specific  kinds.  In  the  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York,  the  major  museums  possess  the  materials,  the  staff, 
and  the  special  skill  to  give  educational  services  to  a  consider- 
ably greater  number  of  visitors  than  are  at  present  making  use 
of  their  facilities.  They  can  not,  however,  break  down  the  barrier 
of  public  indifference  to  the  cultural  advantages  they  offer  with- 
out considerable  aid  from  general  social  forces.  Neither  mu- 
seums, universities,  or  any  service  institutions  can  create  a 
general  demand  for  adult  education.  Their  true  function  is  to 
satisfy  such  demands  when  and  if  they  arise.  The  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  intellectual  development  and  vigor 
in  the  mass  of  citizens  in  a  democracy  lies  with  the  groups 
granted  economic,  political,  and  social  power  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  community. 

There  are  few  power  groups  in  our  industrial  society  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  educational  responsibility  they  owe  to  the 
community.  Corporations,  for  example,  have  conveniently  for- 
gotten that  they  originally  were  entrusted  with  their  special 
privileges  by  the  state  "for  the  better  management  of  industry." 
The  duty  of  spreading  the  fullest  information  about  their  proc- 
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esses  both  to  their  own  employees  and  the  consuming  public  is 
now  attenuated  into  a  vague  patronage  of  technical  schools  and 
into  commercial  advertising  of  questionably  informative  value. 
In  the  same  way  trade  unions  have  long  since  ceased  to  give 
their  members  practical  assistance  in  the  greater  mastery  of 
their  craft  and  their  industrial  environment.  Professional  asso- 
ciations, whether  legal,  medical,  scientific,  or  engineering,  are 
almost  contemptuously  indifferent  to  the  right  of  the  com- 
munity to  receive  the  maximum  assistance  in  understanding  the 
social  implications  of  their  particular  skills.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  an  accepted  practice  in  the  industrial  age  to  treat 
knowledge  essential  to  the  health  of  the  whole  community  as  a 
private  commodity  to  be  exchanged  wholly  on  a  profit  basis. 
The  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people  on  many  subjects  vital 
to  sane  progress  is  becoming  a  definite  asset  to  many  special 
groups,  and  is  even  being  treated  as  a  vested  interest.  Unscrupu- 
lous vendors  of  harmful  or  useless  patent  medicines,  for  ex- 
ample, batten  off  the  lack  of  public  knowledge  of  the  basic 
principles  of  modern  medical  science.  The  medical  practitioners, 
licensed  and  protected  by  the  state  in  the  exclusive  exercise  of 
this  profession,  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  depths  of  public 
ignorance.  They  are  the  licensed  custodians  of  this  special 
knowledge,  and  they  have  failed  to  share  it  with  the  community 
sufficiently  to  protect  public  welfare.  Perhaps,  in  a  logical,  Chi- 
nese civilization,  a  citizen  injured  by  trashy  patent  medicines 
would  be  able  to  recover  damages  from  the  local  medical  asso- 
ciation for  breach  of  public  trust. 

In  any  case,  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  educational  level  of 
the  adult  community  sufficiently  high  to  permit  ordinary  citizens 
to  master  their  technological  environment  is  one  that  must  be 


shared  by  all  power  groups,  whether  economic  or  social.  An 
effective  adult  education  movement  must  draw  its  strength  from 
the  internal  workings  of  industrial  and  political  society  and  not 
from  the  leverage  of  outside  agencies.  Adult  education— despite 
the  dullness  of  that  unavoidable  term— is  simply  another  name 
for  social  democracy.  Without  effective  equality  of  educational 
opportunities,  democratic  institutions  become  a  facade  for  the 
secret  manipulations  of  oligarchic  power  groups.  It  follows 
naturally  that  the  struggle  against  ignorance  and  intellectual 
stagnation  among  the  mass  of  working  citizens  can  not  be  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  field  of  educational  agencies.  Political  and 
moral  pressure  must  be  applied  unceasingly  to  every  power 
group  in  the  community  until  they  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
to  disseminate  honest  information  concerning  their  special  fields. 
Museum  education,  whether  in  art  or  science,  stands  ready  to 
fill  some  of  the  gravest  cultural  gaps  in  our  civilization.  It  is 
capable  of  providing  adult  citizens  with  access  to  primary  sources 
of  knowledge  concerning  their  own  environment  in  ways  that 
are  not  open  to  any  other  institutions.  Yet  the  instrumentality 
of  museums  is  readily  ignored  by  the  groups  entrusted  with  the 
advancement  of  our  national  culture.  The  freedom  that  the 
museum  offers  for  individual  judgment  on  basic  questions,  the 
impossibility  of  regimenting  minds  exposed  to  its  array  of  con- 
crete facts,  makes  it  a  dangerous  newcomer  into  the  neat  pastures 
of  traditional  education.  Even  democracies  are  apt  to  find  it 
more  convenient  that  their  citizens  should  all  think  alike  rather 
than  that  they  should  all  think  correctly.  There  is  little  enthu- 
siasm among  established  power  groups  in  the  community  for 
educational  instruments  that  might  give  the  masses  of  the  people 
facilities  to  form  their  own  cultural,  economic,  or  political  opin- 
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ions  from  a  firsthand  study  of  unvarnished  facts.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  must  seize  their  opportunities  through  the 
power  of  self-organization.  The  instrument  of  free  combina- 
tion, unhindered  by  traditional  authority,  is  as  important  to 
popular  education  as  it  has  always  been  to  political  democracy. 
Education  for  adults  can  never  be  organized  from  above  on 
honestly  popular  lines. 

The  task  of  leadership  in  adult  education  is  primarily  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  free  growth  and  functioning  of  self-organ- 
ized cultural  groupings  in  the  community.  This  should  include 
the  integration  of  these  natural  bodies  with  institutions  of  pure 
learning  of  the  character  of  museums.  At  present  two  cultural 
nations  exist  side  by  side  in  America:  the  narrow  world  of  fine 
scholarship  and  trained  aesthetic  taste;  and  beneath  it  and  all 
around  it  the  popular  arena  of  semiskilled  sports  and  hobbies, 
flamboyant  movies,  radio  drama,  and  sensational  literature. 
For  the  health  of  the  people  a  cultural  federation  is  urgently 
needed. 
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of  museums  in  the  United  States, 
4;  allocation  of  income,  6;  linking 
of  public  support  and  educational 
facilities,  99 

Firsthand  activity  more  effective  than 
secondhand  information,  85 

Firsthand  material,  task  of  museum 
to  arouse  appreciation  of,  7-11; 
primary  instrument  in  educating 
public  taste,  53;  scientific  informa- 
tion provided  by  natural  history 
museums,  61;  limited  use  in  lec- 
tures, 91;  basis  of  popular  educa- 
tional pamphlets,  96 

Fortune,  93;  excerpt,  61 


France,  subordinates  art  to  propa- 
ganda, 23 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  and  His  Circle, 

49 

Frick  Collection,  18;  public  apprecia- 
tion of,  25;  lectures,  90 

Furniture,  period,  35,  49 

Gallery  tours,  16,  96,  97 
Geographical  method  of  exhibition, 

3i 

Germany,  formation  of  party  line  in 
field  of  art,  20;  government  con- 
trol of  institutions,  22 

Groups,  organized,  educational  co- 
operation lacking  between  mu- 
seum and,  vii;  representative  of 
community  interest,  14;  nature  of, 
15;  museums  lack  support  of  or- 
ganized, 54,  56;  cooperation  with 
planetarium,  64;  service  of  mu- 
seum to,  65;  factors  needed  for 
expansion,  66;  importance  to  edu- 
cational work,  74,  95,  96,  97,  100; 
special  service  offered  to,  by  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Industry: 
apathy  toward  organized  informa- 
tion, 75;  support  of,  needed  by 
historical  museums,  81;  needed  to 
utilize  film  libraries,  92;  task  of 
leadership,  103 

Groups,  professional,  leadership,  75; 
responsibility  for  adult  education, 
76;  indifferent  to  rights  of  com- 
munity, 101 

Gruenberg,  Benjamin  C,  quoted,  57 

Guidance  through  gallery  tours,  16 

Guides,  printed,  inadequacy  of,  30; 
importance,  94 

Guilds,  medieval,  use  of  art,  56 
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Habitat  groups,  62 

Haggerty,  Melvin  E.,  quoted,  39,  42 

Halsey,  R.  T.  H.,  49 

Handbook  of  Contemporary  Mate- 
rials and  Techniques  in  the  Fine 
Arts,g4. 

Handbook  of  the  American  Glass  In- 
dustries, 94 

Hayden  Planetarium,  64;  lectures,  90 

Hebrew  Educational  Society,  97 

Hiking  clubs,  cooperation  with  mu- 
seum, 86 

Historical  museums,  collections 
planned  as  social  documents,  49; 
focal  centers  for  popular  educa- 
tion, 81 

Historical  novel,  as  best  seller,  80 

Historical  sequence  in  exhibitions, 
26;  limitations,  32,  50 

History,  through  museum  exhibits, 
79-87;  public  interest  evidenced  by 
novels,  films,  80;  societies,  pageants 
and  dramas,  81 

Hitler,  Adolf,  attitude  toward  art, 
20,  47;  rearrangement  of  art  mu- 
seums, 21 

Hobbies,  linked  with  popular  scien- 
tific education,  67;  pursuit  of,  83; 
difference  between  education  and, 
84;  need  for  hobby  societies,  99 

"Horrors"  of  American  art,  50 

Huntington  Library,  95 

Imagination,  required  in  creating 
museum,  2 

Impressions,  firsthand,  represent  per- 
sonal judgments,  8 

Incomes  of  public  museums,  4 

Industrial  democracy,  an  educational 
problem,  70 


Industrial  objects,  neglected  in  mu- 
seums, 35;  exhibit,  38;  place  in  the 
museum,  45 

Industrial  science  museum,  71;  sup- 
port from  outside  organizations,  74 

Industry,  must  turn  museum  service 
to  account,  42;  mechanization  of, 
68;  recognizes  wisdom  of  acquaint- 
ing public  with  processes  of  indus- 
try. 77 

Instructors,  16,  96 

Instruments  of  adult  education, 88-97 

Inventions,  effect  on  crafts,  69 

Italy,  subordinates  art  to  propaganda, 

23 
Ivins,  William  N.,  quoted,  34 

Jewett,  F.  B.,  quoted,  72 
Jingoism,  79 

Judgments  stimulated  by  exhibi- 
tions, 8 

Keppel,  Frederick  P.,  quoted,  59 

Kitchen  and  kitchen  utensils,  43 

Know  Your  City  Club,  97 

Knowledge,  vested  interests  in,  vii; 
public  lethargy  toward  firsthand, 
7;  desire  for  firsthand,  necessary  to 
preserve  critical  intelligence,  9;  re- 
sponsibility for  diffusion  of,  9,  58; 
danger  in  monopoly  of,  70;  tech- 
nical, increases  bargaining  power 
of  workers,  75 

Landmarks,  historical,  objectives  for 

hiking  clubs,  86 
Law,  monopoly  of  learning,  vii 
Leadership,  in  field  of  art,  24;   of 
New  York  museums,  40;  needed  to 
organize  public  interest  in  science, 
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58  ff.;  of  professional  bodies  ex- 
pected, 75;  needed  in  educational 
work  of  historical  societies,  81,  86; 
task  of,  103;  see  also  Authority  in 
art 

Learned  societies,  responsibility  for 
diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge, 
58 

Learning,  legal  monopoly  by  privi- 
leged groups,  vii;  by  participation, 
16,  83,  85;  through  exposure,  25 

Lecture  clubs,  duty  to  impart  histor- 
ical traditions,  82 

Lectures,  as  instruments  of  adult  edu- 
cation, 88;  attendance,  88, 89;  facili- 
ties of  museums:  limited  to  day- 
light hours,  89;  disadvantages  of 
programs,  90;  not  functional  in 
museum  education  policy,  91 

Leisure  class,  service  to  culture,  3; 
sense  of  social  responsibility,  4 

Libraries,  museum,  supplementary  to 
public  libraries,  96 

Libraries,  public,  as  locations  for  cir- 
culating exhibitions,  92 

Linnaean  societies,  dissemination  of 
culture,  7 

Machine  art  exhibition,  38 

Maintenance,  per  cent  of  museum 
expense,  6 

Manufacturers,  lack  standards  to 
evaluate  merit  of  work,  41;  use  of 
museum  material,  44 

Maps,  use  of,  in  geographical  ar- 
rangement, 32 

Mass  education,  effect  of  museums, 
26 

Mechanical  inventions,  effect  on 
crafts,  69 


Mechanization  of  industry,  68 
Medicine,  monopoly  of  learning,  vii; 

public  ignorance  of,  101 
Membership  subscriptions,  99 
Merchandising,  use  of  art  in,  39 
Metropolitan  Camera  Club  Council, 
photographic  records  as  historical 
documents,  84 
Metropolitan   Museum   of  Art,   in- 
come^; collections,  18;  chronologi- 
cal plan  of  exhibition,  28;  wealth 
of  material  confusing  to  visitor,  29, 
32;  repeaters,  30;  guides  to  exhibits, 
31;   educational  service  for  com- 
mercial art,  43;  American  Wing, 
49;  lecture  program,  88;  Neighbor- 
hood Circulating  Exhibitions,  92; 
radio  broadcasts,  93;  publications, 

94 

Minnesota,  University  of,  39 

Models,  movable  working,  73 

Monopoly  of  knowledge,  danger  of, 
70 

Moving  pictures,  see  Films 

Museum  and  the  Community,  The, 
12 

Museum  and  the  community,  12-17 

Museum  buildings,  value  of,  in  New 
York  State,  4 

Museum  extension,  92 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  experiments 
in  expressing  social  aspects  through 
exhibits,  33;  exhibition  of  indus- 
trial objects,  38;  publications,  94 

Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
exhibits  presenting  social  habits, 
49;  historical  exhibits,  81;  field 
covered:  educational  policy:  asso- 
ciation with  camera  clubs,  83 

Museum  of  Science  and  Industry,  pur- 
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pose  and  material,  72  ff.;  changing 
exhibits:  movable  working  models, 
73;  exhibits  to  encourage  attend- 
ance, 74;  educational  service,  75, 
77;  support,  77 

Museums,  factors  required  for  crea- 
tion of,  2;  equipped  for  public 
service,  9,  55;  control  in  New  York, 
23;  lack  of  coordination  between 
departments,  30;  only  source  for 
authoritative  criticism,  50,  52;  pro- 
grams emphasizing  adult  educa- 
tion, 88;  educational  objectives,  98 

Museums,  art,  interpretation  of  so- 
cial moods,  22;  educational  phi- 
losophy, 24-33;  responsibility  of 
establishing  standards  in  industrial 
arts,  37,  40,  41;  use  by  industry,  43; 
industrial  relations  activities,  44; 
responsibility  to  American  forms 
of  art,  48 

Museums,  German,  21 

Museums,  historical,  49;  educational 
programs  dependent  on  organized 
groups,  86 

Museums,  natural  history,  labora- 
tories of  science,  60;  exhibits,  62 

Museums,  science,  educational  work 
hampered  by  public  apathy,  58; 
laboratories  for  use  of  educational 
societies,  60 

Nationalism  in  art,  47 

Neighborhood  Circulating  Exhibi- 
tions, 92 

New  York  city,  as  art  center,  1;  con- 
trol of  art  museums,  23;  center  of 
influence  for  consumer  articles,  40; 
center  of  commercial  arts  develop- 


ment, 42;  of  modern  American  art, 
52 
New  York  city  museums,  effort  to 
find  educational  approach  to  art, 

18-33 

New  York  Historical  Society,  mu- 
seum, 49;  collections,  81 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  97 

New  York  University,  cooperation 
with  museum  in  teacher  training, 

90 
Novels,  historical,  as  best  sellers,  80 

Officials,  curators,  5;  docents,  16;  at- 
titude of  impersonal  service,  20; 
social  character,  24 

One-hundred-per-cent  Americanism, 

79 

Operation,  per  cent  of  museum  ex- 
pense, 6 

Organization  for  educational  use  of 
museums,  vi,  3,  10 

Organizations,  see  Groups,  organized 

Owatonna  Art  Education  Project,  39 

Pageants,  historical,  81 

Pamphlets,  95 

Participation,  education  through,  16, 
83,85 

Patriotic  education,  through  schol- 
arship and  museum  display,  82 

Patriotic  societies,  duty  to  dissemi- 
nate historical  information,  82 

Patriotism,  a  stabilizing  influence, 
79;  vs.  patriotic  propaganda,  79,  83, 
87;  role  of  adult  education,  80;  of 
patriotic  societies,  82 

Patronage  of  American  art,  respon- 
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sibility  of  museum,  51;  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  52 

Patrons  as  leaders  in  art,  24 

People,  the,  see  Public 

Period  styles,  35,  49,  50 

Philosophy  of  education,  means  of 
interpreting,  30,  31 

Photographs  as  historical  records,  84 

Planetarium,  Hayden,  60;   lectures, 

Port  of  New  York,  exhibit,  53 

Practical  Help  for  Practical  People, 
excerpt,  44 

Prejudice  aroused  by  unchecked  pa- 
triotic emotions,  79 

Pre-Raphaelite  groups,  dissemination 
of  culture,  7 

Prestige,  social,  related  to  art  collec- 
tions of  wealthy,  18 

Private  industry,  see  Industry 

Privileges,  legal,  granted  special 
groups,  vi 

Professional  groups,  see  Groups,  pro- 
fessional 

Propaganda,  art  as  instrument,  21, 
22,  23;  sinister  place  of,  56 

Public,  the  apathy  toward  firsthand 
knowledge,  vi,  7,  75,  100;  barred 
from  cultural  life,  vii;  responsibil- 
ities of:  organization  for  culture, 
3,  10;  and  art,  18-33;  consumers' 
need  of  firsthand  knowledge  of  de- 
sign, 35;  need  of  visual  patterns, 
36;  demand  for  improved  design 
in  household  goods,  43;  apathy 
toward  science,  57;  lack  of  organi- 
zation for  diffusion  of  scientific 
knowledge,  58  ff.;  desire  for  social 
identification,  79;  success  of  edu- 


cational service  dependent  on  pop- 
ular demand,  100;  ignorance  on 
subjects  vital  to  progress  becom- 
ing an  asset  to  special  groups,  101; 
formation  of  opinions  from  study 
of  facts  not  encouraged,  102;  see 
also  Visitors 

Public  Works  Administration,  build- 
ing expenditures,  4 

Publications,  museum,  94 

Purpose  of  museums,  1-11 

Radio  broadcasting  by  museums,  93 

Rea,  Paul  M.,  12,  14 

Religion  and  art,  19,  21 

"Repeaters,"  receive  value  of  educa- 
tional program,  30 

Research,  fostered  by  museums,  5; 
advantage  to  community,  6;  ama- 
teur, encouraged  by  museums,  85 

Robinson,  Edward  S.,  13 

Rooms,  period,  35,  49 

Scarsdale  Woman's  Club,  97 

Scholars,  as  curators,  5;  advantage  to 
community,  6;  as  leaders  in  art,  24 

Scholarship,  required  in  creating  mu- 
seum, 2;  museums  as  centers  of 
research,  5;  a  centrifugal  force 
for  intellectual  stimulation,  6;  re- 
quires organizations  to  distribute 
benefits,  7;  effect  of  lecture  sched- 
ule on,  91 

School  curriculum,  art  needs  as  basis 

of,  39 
Schools,  technical,  limited  influence, 

70 
Science,  the  prerogative  of  special- 
ists: apathy  of  public  toward,  57; 
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need   for   cooperation   of   leaders 
with  agencies  of  adult  education, 

59 

Science  and  the  Public  Mind,  ex- 
cerpt, 57 

Self -education  by  groups,  16 

Showmanship  by  museum,  73;  im- 
portance in  promoting  interest  in 
history,  81 

Social  democracy,  adult  education 
another  name  for,  102 

Social  habits  expressed  through  art, 

33 

Societies,  lack  of  cooperation  with 
museums,  vi;  cultural,  as  adjuncts 
to  scholarship,  7;  see  also  Groups 

Societies,  historical,  lack  of  skilled 
educational  leadership,  81 

Societies,  learned,  responsibility  for 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  58 

Societies,  patriotic,  duty  to  dissemi- 
nate historical  information,  82 

Spain,  subordinates  art  to  propa- 
ganda, 23 

Staff,  availability  for  lecture  work,  91 

Standards  of  taste,  need  of:  formation, 
36;  responsibility  for  establishing, 
37,  40,  41,  49;  manufacturers  lack 
of,  41,  42;  trade  associations  con- 
cerned with,  42;  instruments  avail- 
able in  educating,  53;  see  also 
Authority  in  art 

Support,  see  Finance 

Symbolism  of  art  as  interpretation  of 
group  aims,  54  ff. 


Technical  art  schools  lack  firsthand 
art  material,  43 

Technical  school,  supplemented  by 
museum  exhibits,  45 

Technological  civilization,  effect  on 
mass  attitude  toward  authority,  10; 
basis  of  social  stability,  70 

Technological  education,  for  the 
masses,  71;  an  urgent  necessity,  78 

Technological  issues  expressed 
through  art,  33 

Technology,  and  art,  34-46;  and  edu- 
cation, 68-78 

Time-lag  in  art,  22;  in  science,  69 

Totalitarian  state,  effect  upon  art, 
20,  22 

Trade  associations,  lack  of  coopera- 
tion with  museums,  vi;  coopera- 
tion with  museums  for  industrial 
exhibits,  42 

Trade  unions,  lack  of  cooperation 
with  museums,  vi;  advantage  of 
art  in  interpreting  aims,  55;  de- 
sire that  members  understand  prin- 
ciples of  their  craft,  74;  do  not 
assist  members  in  mastery  of  their 
craft,  101 

Turkish  Union  of  America,  97 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
government  control  of  cultural  in- 
stitutions, 23 
University  of  Minnesota,  39 
Utilitarian  objects,  modern,  neglected 
in  museums,  35;  exhibit,  38 


Taste,  see  Standards  of  taste 
Teaching  staff,  instruction  to  groups, 
16,96 


Vested  interests  in  knowledge  spread- 
ing, vii 
Visitors,  firsthand  judgment  stimu- 
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lated  by  exhibitions:  puzzled  by 
contact  with  firsthand  material,  8; 
attendance  statistics,  9,  65,  73,  90; 
independent,  12-17;  cultural  reac- 
tions: study  of  attendance  statis- 
tics, 12;  study  of  behavior  patterns 
of,  13;  motives  for  attendance,  14; 
heterogeneous  quality  of  gallery 
tours,   16;   better  served   through 


group  organization, 


confused 


by  wealth  of  material,  29,  32;  re- 
peaters: need  of  guidance,  30;  at- 


tendance at  lectures,  88;  see  also 
Public,  the 
Visual  learning,  new  techniques  nec- 
essary, 10 

Wealth,  concentration  in  museums,  5 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

52;  experiments  with  exhibits,  33; 

changing  exhibits,  53,  54;  service 

to  social  groups,  55 
World  War,  art  used  as  propaganda, 

23 
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